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Nothing in this world is as interesting as — 

al fl i ROADS ' mi G i Ss people! Nothing is as important as people... 
people who live and grow, love and get married 
... people with their habits and manners, 
their likes and dislikes. Nothing really 
matters but — people. 


The city? We think of it as people. The 
countryside is people. And so is the railroad 


.. just folks —all of them! 


Copy of this advertisement may be obtzined from Advertising Department, Philade!phia 4, Pa. 


Locomotives, cars, equipment ... all these have 


been thought out, designed, engineered, developed and 


built by people for people. They are of value 
only as they serve people. 


We of the Pennsylvania Railroad try to keep in mind PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


always: everything we do is measured by how 

we help people, how we get along with people, 1] Deewrng le Valen fy 
how we treat people. Our greatest reward 

is in having people think well of us... 


L i Bonds and Sta 
because we have served them well! Buy U. S. Victory Bonds ms 













O VACANCIES.” “Sorry, we're 100 per cent rented.” 
“Nothing for sale or rent.” 

In almost every town and city throughout the nation, 
Americans hunting for homes are being given the same 
answers. Crucial as the housing shortage was during the 
war, it is becoming even more severe now, with the return 
of millions of servicemen. These men feel almost as homeless 
as their less fortimate Allies in Europe, who are returning 
to find their homes destroyed by bombs. 

In New York City, veterans weary of apartment hunting 
wrote a song about their plight to the tune of “Old Man 
River.” One stanza goes: 


“You and me, we walk the town, 

Lookin’ for a place to settle down. 

We lived in foxholes over there, 

But you can’t dig a foxhole in 
Times Square.” 


It is estimated that 1,500,000 veterans and their families 
will need homes by Christmas. Until new construction can 
catch up with the demand, most of them will have to 
“double up” with relatives or friends. 

But catching up with the demand for new homes will be 
no overnight job. According to the figures of both govern- 
ment and private groups, we will have to build from one 
million to a million and a half dwelling units every year for 
ten years to supply the basic housing needs of the American 
people. This enormous amount of building will be neces- 
sary to (1) undouble crowded families, (2) provide homes 
for new families as the population increases, and (3) replace 
about one-half of the total number of existing dwellings which 
are unfit for healthful living. 


Why We Are. Short of Houses 
Ten to fifteen million homes in ten years! This staggering 
figure leads one to ask how we allowed ourselves to get so 
far behind. Shelter, along with food and clothing, is a basic 
LOAD necessity of life. Why did the United States, wah its enor- 
mous resources, neglect this necessity? 
y The answer takes us back to the depression that plagued 
America in the 1930s. Millions were unemployed. Other 
millions had to cut their budgets sharpl¥. There was not 
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American builders must give us 


10 to 15 million new homes in next 10 years 
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enough money to keep even old houses in repair, let alone 
build new ones. Nearly a million homes had been built in 
1925. In 1933 less than one hundred thousand were con- 
structed. 

As soon as business conditions began to improve, the 
building industry too began to recover. By 1941 it was busy 
filling the orders of 725,000 customers. But this construction 
made only a smal] dent.in the building that was unsatisfied 
during the depression. In addition, existing houses were 
badly in need of repair. 

The U.S. Housing Census of 1940 disclosed that almost 
30 per cent of city homes needed major repairs or did not 
have bathtubs or other modern plumbing installations. In 
rural areas, almost two-thirds of the homes were in the same 
state, while 90 per cent of the people on farms lived under 
such substandard conditions. 

Before these needed repairs could be made, or new houses 
built to take care of the natural increase in families, we were 
at war. Neither labor nor materials could be spared for 
houses, except to build the small number needed to accom- 
modate war workers. Our need for new homes and for re- 
pairs on old ones, therefore, has grown tremendously during 
the last five years. 


Our Second Largest Industry 


There is also no doubt that the American people are will- 
ing and able to buy or build new homes. A survey by Ar- 
chitectural Forum showed that almost 3,000,000 families are 
“good prospects.” They want a home of their own and they 
have saved the money to pay for it. 

Here are all the ingredients for the greatest building boom 
in our history. Whether the boom will develop is now up to 
the building industry. The industry ranks second only to 
agriculture in size. Our country’s leaders are expecting the 
building industry to do more than provide homes. It should 
also furnish an unprecedented number of jobs. 

In his message to Congress last September, President Tru- 
man said that the housing field offered “the largest single 
opportunity” for the investment of private funds and in- 
creased employment. He pointed out that from six to seven 
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billion dollars of private capital could be invested annually. 
Private enterprise would be able to provide jobs for several 
million workers each year. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations says that build- 
ing 1,500,000 homes a year would mean jobs for 3,000,000 
people. Jobs would result also in industries which supply 
housing materials and make home furnishings and equip- 
ment. Add these jobs to the jobs in the building industry, 
and there would be work for approximately 4,500,000 Amer- 
icans. These figures mean that the building industry can well 
lead the way to full employment and continued prosperity. 
But will it? 

On October 15, the Government fired what it thought 
would be the starting gun for a construction race. The Office 
ot War Mobilization and Reconversion removed its wartime 
restrictions on peacetime building. But a series of hurdles at 
the very beginning of the run have prevented the industry 
from getting off to a fast start. 

The first hurdle is a serious shortage of lumber, brick, 
pipes, bath tubs and other building items. Not before spring 
will there be an adequate supply of these materials. Closely 
tied up with the problem of materials is the more compli- 
cated problem of prices. Despite wartime price ceilings, 
paint, wood, fuel oil, brick and other materials cost about 
30 per cent more than they did before Pear] Harbor. Wages 
also have gone up. 

This increase in construction costs will naturally be re- 
flected in the price your family will have to pay for a new 
home. To make sure that Price i increases do not | climb to 
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unjustified heights, Chester Bowles, head of the Office ot 
Price Administration, would like to put ceilings on the 
amount that can be charged for a completed home. 

“You will never get new houses that way,” argue the real 
estate and construction men. “We are not going to build if 
we have to take the chance of selling without a fair profit. 
Give us a free hand, and open competition between build- 


‘ers will keep the prices down where they belong.” 


. Boom or Bust? 


Mr. Bowles answers by pointing to the record after World 
War I. There were no price ceilings when a boom in hous- 
ing began early in 1919. Prices went higher and higher, sky- 
rocketing to a point way beyond the reach of the buyer. Al- 
though people still wanted homes, they could not afford 
to buy them. The boom collapsed. Others who had bought 
houses at boom prices found that they could not keep up 
the payments on the mortgage. They lost their homes. 

Without controls, the same thing would happen again on 
an even larger scale, warns Mr. Bowles. To curb such in- 
flation, the OPA has already adopted a policy on rents for 
new houses. Builders will be told in advance the maximum 
amount that can be charged for renting the homes they con- 
struct. This ceiling will be estimated on the basis of prevail- 
ing rents for similar dwellings plus “a substantial allow 
ance” to take care of increased building costs. The increase 
will probably range between 15 and 25 per cent. 

According to the Producers’ Council, an organization 
which includes almost all the leading manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment, prices of materials will 
be kept down without government regulation. “We will do 
it because it is in our own interest. Otherwise we will have 
no customers,” they explain. 

The truth of this statement is confirmed by surveys of the 
amount that people expect to spend for new homes. These 
surveys show that about half of those who intend to build 
or buy homes will not pay more than $6,000. Nearly one- 
half of these people will not be in the housing market if the 
price goes up even to $7,000. 

This brings us to a very important point. In making up a 
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Badly needed repair of present homes is also part 
of housing problem | that must be met by industry. 
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housing budget for America, we must think of something in 
addition to the number of houses needed. We must break 
that number down into the amounts that the various income 
groups in the United States-can afford to pay. 

According to the National Housing Agency, 600,000 fami- 
lies who need houses can pay $40 or more a month for them. 
Another 400,000 whose need is just as great can pay only 
$20 to $40 a month. Then there are 250,000 families in need 
of housing who cannot pay more than $20 a month. Will the 
building industry be able to provide homes within the reach 
of the second and third groups? 


The High Cost of Building 


You have heard people complain about the “high cost of 
living.” In the Same way, they talk about the “high cost of 
building.” It means that a dollar spent for housing does not 
buy as much as a dollar spent for automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios, or other manufactured articles. This sad state of 
affairs is recognized by those in the building industry. What 
they do not see as clearly is how to bring down that cost so 
that attractive and comfortable houses can be built for the 
large group who cannot pay more than $40 a month for rent. 

After a complete survey of American housing problems. 
the Housing Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund con- 
cluded that “The development of industrial processes in 
housebuilding has lagged far behind that of other industries 
serving mass needs.” 

In other words, the housebuilding industry is old-fash- 
ioned. In “horse-and buggy” days, the typical house had 
from 30,000 to 40,000 parts, each one handcut and handfit- 
ted. This is still true today. Plaster is mixed and applied_by 
hand, Each board in the flooring of a house is laid by hand. 
If greater use were made of machinery, and if parts of 
houses were produced in the factory, costs would go down. 
Before this can happen, however, research is needed to find 
new methods of manufacture and new materials, 

Another cause of high building costs is laws in some 
cities and towns which prohibit newly invented materials 
from being used. These building codes were designed to 
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make sure that houses are safe, healthy places in which to 
live. Because many of them are out-dated, they are a barrier 
to housing progress. The National Associatior of Real Estate 
Boards and other builders groups want the Government to 
encourage cities to replace such codes. 

Then there are the agreements made between different 
groups in the industry to prevent prices from going down. 
To protect their own interests, such agreements have been 
made between manufacturers and dealers, and between con- 
tractors or subcontractors and labor unions. Unions may re- 
fuse to permit the use of such labor-saving devices as paint 
sprayers Or power saws. 

Neither the builders nor the labor unions do these things 
because they want to put something over on the American 
people. They claim that the housebuilding industry in the 
past has been too unstable. One season there is plenty of 
work for all; the next season is one of inactivity. By keeping _ 
prices high or by spreading out the work, they think they 
can achieve fuller employment. 

With the tremendous housing demand that now exists, 
the housing industry and housing workers may feel more 
inclined to wipe out such restrictive practices. If they are 
far-sighted enough to do so, America will have a much better 
chance of reaching the twin goals of decent housing and full 
employment for all. 
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Thousands live in homes without sanitary facilities. Rural slums are just as bad as those in the cities. 
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What the slum dweller sees through his back window. Wash tubs are used as bath tubs in these tenements. 
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One-third of America is ill-housed. Our rural and big city slums are breeding places of crime and disease. 
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HAVE looked everywhere for a place in which I can 
i live with my two children. I have been turned down 

by everyone. I am living in one room with my sister, 
but she has three children. Our room is on the fourth floor, 
and the children can’t get out to play. They are sick because 
of such close confinement. The building is a firetrap. You 
are my only hope.” 

This is what a mother wrote to a Chicago housing official, 
just the other day. The story gets sadder when you learn 
that the housing official replied, “Sorry, there’s nothing we 
can do for you now.” 

Her story becomes much more tragic when you realize 
that her letter might have been written by one-third of the 
people in America. 

The letters wouldn't all say the same thing, of course. One 
of them might read: “We do our best to live in two rooms, 
but we have to share a bathroom three flights downstairs 
with 30 other people. And there’s no hot water down there 
either.” 

Another might say, “Our farmhouse isn’t really a home 
at all. Even if we keep the windows closed, the winter wind 
comes through the holes in the floor and nearly freezes us to 
death.” 

A third might complain, “My growing children have no 
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window in their bedroom, and the only really fresh air they 
can get is at a playground three miles away.” 

You don’t want to read more imaginary letters to get the 
idea: The word “home” doesn’t always mean a cqmfortable 
place in which to live and grow up. Too often it means the 
same thing as “slums” — and that means overcrowding, ill 
health, and unhappiness. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that poor housing 
exists only in certain districts of our large cities. American 
farmers put up with housing conditions considerably worse 
than those found in many city slum areas. Thousands of farm 
families, as one expert put it, “live under conditions which 
would not be considered fit for a good dairy cow.” Towns 
and smaller cities have their share of poor housing, too. The 
row of shanties on “the other side of the tracks” is just as bad 
as a block of overcrowded, dark buildings in a large city. 

It is serious enough that poor housing means discomfort, 
crowding and discouragement to a lot of people. Unfor- 
tunately, it means much more than this. The cost of slums 
can also be measured in disease and crime. 

A Government housing agency puts the health problem 
this way: “The areas of high disease and death rates are 
found to be almost identical with the areas of bad housing. 
More people get sick in the slums. They stay sick longer. 
And they die in‘greater numbers.” 

The percentage of criminals is far higher in slum areas 
than in other districts. Of course, this cannot be blamed on 
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bad hoysing alone, for there are other causes, too — poverty, 
ignorance and lack of guidance. Nor should it be assumed 
that a person is any less honest because he is a slum dweller. 
The relationship between slums and crime still holds true, 
-however, especially in the case of juvenile delinquency. 

Born in crowded and ugly surroundings, raised without 
decent home surroundings, the child of the slum finds it 
only natural to join a local “gang.” For lack of something 
more interesting and constructive to do, knocking over the 
corner pushcart or stealing from the neighborhood grocery 
becomes an exciting habit. One slum child was asked what 
he did in his spare time. “Go robbin’, mostly,” was his mat- 
ter-of-fact reply. 

The cost of slums can also be measured in dollars and 
cents. We are discovering that it takes more money to sup- 
port poor housing areas than it does to build new low-cost 
homes. 

Slums make a heavy call on all kinds of public services — 
police, fire and*health departments particularly. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, slum areas cost the city more than half of its total 
expenses, but these same districts contributed only five per 
cent of the city’s taxes. . 

Well, what can be done about this? 


Housing Interrupted by War 


Great steps were being taken before the war toward “a 
decent home for every American family,” which President 
Truman sets as one of our final goals for a better country. 
During the war, our military needs came first, and the only 
real progress made in housing was to take care of workers 
who flocked to our busy war plants. 

Now that we are at peace again, we can resume our drive 
to rehouse the one-third of our American families who'are 
living in slums. Active citizens of your community can attack 
specific problems, right away — yoting for a new playground 
in crowded areas, organizing a planning board to tear down 
that ramshackle apartment house on the other side of town 
and finding new homes for the people who live there. 

All over the United States, cities and towns are getting 
started on such projects. Already, the results have proved 
that looking ahead and adopting a master plan for an entire 
community will pay off in cleaner, healthier, more com- 
fortable and less expensive living. 

Recent trends have shown that the biggest boost to a 
better-housed America must come from the Federal and 
state governments. Within the space of the past ten years, 
America has come to realize that the people who need new 
homes the most — those with the least money to spend for 
rent — cannot always be helped by private builders. Uncle - 
Sam must lend a hand to get low-cost housing projects un- 
derway and to help purchase valuable residential land. Pri- 
vate enterprise will, at the same time, be encouraged to put 
on full steam to help produce its share of the estimated ten 
to fifteen million new homes needed for America. 

We must deal with bad housing as we would attack a 
deadly disease. Most important of all, every one of us must 
realize that poor housing, like an epidemic, can seriously 
affect the life of the entire community. 





THE HOUSE THAT 


rides into place. Uncle Sam is putting up another house 

—or to be more exact, he is putting up the cash for 
another house. He has furnished the money to build homes 
for almost one million families in the last eight years. 

Red hot as the rivets going into this house is the question 
of whether Uncle Sam ought to stay in the building business. 
The issue will soon be in the crossfire of a Congressional 
debate. 

The first shot was fired on August 1, 1945. On that day 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York and Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana introduced a bill to-set up a long- 
range housing program for the United States, Designed to 
stimulate the building of 6,000,000 homes in the next five 
years, it provides for the use of $133,000,000 of Uncle Sam’s 
money. Because they think such a program would make 
Uncle Sam their competitor, private builders are getting 
ready for a show-down fight. 


A CRANE engine coughs and snorts and a steel girder 


Public Housing Is Only for Low Income Groups 


In this battle, both public and private housing interests 
will get their ammunition from the same stock-pile. They 
will point to the 333 low-rent housing projects built in nearly 
200 communities under a Government program to replace 
slums. Public housers will say that millions of poor families 
can have decent homes only if they can build more such 
projects. Private housers will argue that such a program is 
wasteful and that they could do the same job at a lower cost 
to American taxpayers. 

Like many others of Uncle Sam’s projects, public housing 
was a child of the depression. It was known before the 1930s 
that millions of American families could not afford a decent 
place in which to live. But it aaa a national crisis to get 
action on the problem. 

In 1933, the first public housing project financed by Uncle 
Sam was launched. Its aim was as much to provide jobs as to 
clean out the slums, Out of this grew the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, based on this policy: 

. to remedy the unsafe and insanitary housing condi- 
tions and the acute shortage of decent, safe and sanitary 
dwellings for families of low income . . . that are injurious 
to the health, safety and morals of the citizens of the Nation.” 

Before the war, the United States Housing Authority had 
made it possible for 106,000 low-income families to move 
from run-down city tenements and country shacks. But the 
Federal Government did not just go into any town and pro- 
ceed to replace slums with new housing. The law says that 
any low-rent project must be built, owned, and managed by 
the people who live in that community. Thirty-nine states 
have passed laws making this possible. This is how it works: 

The peuple of Atlanta, Georgia, for instance, decide they 
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Detroit News Air Phote 


Typical government housing — Detroit. 


vubilc Housing Authority 


Government developments keep local design. 


need a low-rent housing project to wipe out slum areas. By 
facts and figures, they must first prove the need to the Fed- 
eral Government, Once their plans are approved by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority (which took over the func- 
tions of the USHA in 1942), the local housing authority can 
buy the site of the project and hire private builders to do 
the job. For every new dwelling unit that is built, one slum 
unit must be abolished somewhere in the locality. 

Uncle Sam’s chief part in the process is to lend the local 
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Uncle Sam is in the low-cost housing business. 


Private builders feel this offers unfair competition. 


UNCLE SAM BUILT 





Parkch Metropo Life 


Large-scale private development, New York. 


Federal Public Housing Authority 


Home by private builder rents for about $45 a month. 


authority as much as 90 per cent of the building cost. The 
rest must come from private investors.-Private money has 
paid for more than one-third the cost of Uncle Sam’s: houses. 
The two-thirds that the Government puts up must be repaid 
within 60 years. 

What Uncle Sam does not get back is the money he pays 
out each year to cover the difference between the rents that 
low-income families can afford and the additional amounts 
needed to pay for insurance, repairs and upkeep. Under the 
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law the Government cannot in any one year pay out more 
than $28,000,000 to subsidize rents. Actually it has never 
had to spend that much. In 1944, for instance, Federal rent 
contributions totaled only $8,600,000. The tenants them- 
selves, whose rent averaged $22.15 a month, paid 58 per 
cent of the cost of upkeep. 

Just what did these people get for their money? Keeping 
within the legal limits of $5,000 a unit in large cities and 
$4,000 in smaller ones, the type of housing which Uncle 
Sam builds is determined by local customs, climate, and 
need, 

, To be eligible to have Uncle Sam for their landlord, a 
family must belong to the “lowest income group.” The net 
family income cannot be more than five times the rent, or 
six times if there are three or more dependent children. Be- 
fore the war, the average income of families in public hous- 
ing projects was $782 a year. 


Uncle Sam vs. Private Builders 


It is only the low-cost housing projects of the Federal 
Government that private contractors oppose. They approve 
of the functions of the Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis- 
tration set up in 1932, and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which came into being in 1934. 

The first agency supervises a system of 12 regional banks 
through which people can borrow money for mortgages. 
The FHA insures loans which private financing institutions 
make to people who want to build or buy sew homes or 
repair old ones. Since 1942, both of these programs as well 
as the Federal Public Housing Authority have been under 
the supervision of the National Housing Agency. Admin- 
istered by John B. Blandford, Jr., the NHA has the job of 
determining the national housing policy and coordinating 
the programs of Uncle Sam’s other three housing agencies. 

This consolidation was a wartime measure. One of the 
provisions of the Wagner-Ellender bill is that all of these 
housing agencies should continue to work as a single team. 

Uncle Sam would like to get out of the low-cost housing 
business. But Senators Wagner and Ellender do not believe 
that private industry is capable of building good homes for 
those in the lowest income groups as yet. To make sure that 
Uncle Sam does not compete with private builders, however, 
the new housing bill would require a 20 per cent difference 
in rent and income between public and private housing in 
any locality. The aim of the bill can be summed up in these 
words of Philip M. Klutznick, Commissioner of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority: 

“Those in public and private housing must shoot at the 
target of better housing for America, not at each other. . . . 
Every ounce of effort must be mustered toward the con- 
structive conquest of America’s housing problem.” 
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called the real estate agent this morning. He says the 

factory will send it over by truck Friday morning so 

that it'll be ready for our housewarming party Friday night.” 

You may think this conversation is out of this world, but 

it could be a talk between you and your father. If yours is 

the average family, and has the average family’s income of 

$2,000-a-year, the chances are that it is one of the million 

and a quarter U.S. families that need a new house. What 

kind of a house will it be? Let’s go through a typical modern 
home that your Dad can afford to buy. 


) AD, did you remember to order our house?” “Yes, I 


Sticks and Stones and Glass Blocks 


It is one floor high, long and low, and placed far back 
from the street of a park-surrounded residential area. Its 
copper roof is flat and extends out beyond the walls. In sum- 
mer you turn on a faucet, and a thin sheet of water covers 
the roof, reflecting the sun’s rays and keeping the house 
cool. The house’s north side is mostly solid wall to protect 
against winter storms, but part of the wall is made of glass 
blocks to let in light. Walking toward the house from the 
south, you get the impression you're going to live in a gold- 
fish bowl. The whole south side is made of glass to let in 
light and warmth from the low winter sun. 

The glass wall is not freezing cold when the sun goes 
down. It is made of thermoplane glass — three layers of 
transparent glass with an insulation space of dry air be- 
tween. Instead of opening up like windows, the glass has 
movable slots at top and bottom for ventilation. It is far 
more weathertight and easier to wash than ordinary win- 
dows. 

At night, the glass wall is covered with aluminum vene- 
tian blinds or with draperies made of glass thread or alumi- 
num fabric One or more of the glass sections can be swung 
out in summer. opening onto a patio and garden. By grow- 
ing plants in a floor trough next to the glass wall, you can 
make your living room part of the outdoors. 

Dining rooms are becoming old fashioned. The large liv- 
ing room is arranged with movable semi-partitions so that a 
section of it makes a spacious dining alcove. Part of the 


interior wall of the living room is of woven copper foil, 
which is of an attractive color and design. It never needs 
painting or washing. The other part is “a wall put to work” 
—a wall into which are built a radio, phonograph record 
slots, closet for card tables, writing desk, and drawers for 
extra wall paintings, and for the many articles that clutter 
up the average home. 

The other side of this storage wall torms a wall of the 
small, noiséless, cork-insulated “quiet room.” Here you can 
hibernate by a ffreplace if you're feeling in a “give me 
peace” mood. 


' Closets Are Built in Walls 


There’s just no excuse for topsy-turvy closets in the twin 
bedrooms, because a similar storage wall separates these 
two rooms. It gives you rows of built-in drawers, a dressing 
table, tie racks, shoe racks, and a closet for “best” clothes 
and one for “regulars.” Each bedroom opens onto its own 
garden area, and one of the rooms has built-in bunks. 

The kitchen in this house is really something. Most of the 
wall is one long roomy counter, with handy continuous glass- 
enclosed shelves above the counter. Built into the counter 
are sparkling sinks whose faucets are turned on by a knee- 
operated valve. An automatic washing machine takes care 
of the dish washing chore. The oven has a glass top so you 
can see how the roast is doing. There is also a deep-freeze 
unit, separate from the refrigerator with shelves that rotate 
so you can find things easily, Separate food storage com- 
partments in the refrigerator keep each food at its ideal 
temperature and humidity. With pressure cookers your 
mother can prepare dinner for six in 30 minutes. 

Off the kitchen is a combination garage, garden-shed and 
workroom. The bathroom is divided into three parts — bath, 
toilet and washbasin. The square tub is so wide it needs no 
shower curtain, has a built-in make-up kit nearby. Wooden 
waterproof doorkitobs are non-slip, and washbasin faucets 
are turned on by foot pedals. 

The lighting in the house is the best and most beautiful 
you've seen. Indirect lighting glows along the bottoms or 
tops of walls, edges of stairs and bookcase shelves, and 
shines up through the flowers on the dining table. Sausage- 
and doughnut-shaped fluorescent bulbs in adjustable lamps 
give you daylight brightness, but, the glare is controlled with 
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Acme 
Radiant heating coils set in floor send heat upward. 


FP. 8. Lincoln 
Glass wall gives this interior all the light it needs. 


Use of glass walls enabled builder to keep shade trees. 
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transparent plastic shades. To avoid fumbling, lights are 
turned on by phosphorescent floor buttons, and the front 
door keyhole is spotlighted by a tiny beam. 

Radiators are out. In addition to the solar heating from 
the glass wall, the house is heated by pipes or copper coils 
running under the floor or in the walls. Baby can play 
warmly on the floor, and Dad's heating bill will be a third 
less. Every room is insulated, and several of them have win- 
dow filter-coolers to rid the air of pollen and dust. 


Built from the Roof Down 


If you really want an eyeful, just watch this house being 
built. No cellars, no attics —just a foundation of sunken 
concrete pillars. Instead of being built from the walls up 
it is constructed from the roof down. Once the roof is up 
on its steel frame, all walls are hung from it, allowing for 
future movability. Most of the walls are prefabricated in 
factories, and are trucked to the building site with all wir- 
ing and insulation already laid in them. Builders can set up 
your house in from 40 minutes to a few days. 

There is a zone in the house for each main activity, so 
that the living room doesn’t become a catch-all room where 
Dad tries to read while Mom irons and Sis practices that new 
Samba step. If guests arrive unexpectedly, you can call the 
nearest “room pool” office and rent a prefabricated, fur- 
nished bedroom or movie-projection room or soda-bar. A 
truck delivers the order, which is then attached to the house 
by sliding one of the walls aside. 


From Cape Cod Frames to igloos 


Your mother may be dead set against modern architec- 
ture. That’s O.K. too. Many prefabricators say their biggest 
sellers are in the good old Cape Cod frame style. Dad, 
looking at some of the prefabs built for war workers may 
complain: “Prefabs all look alike.” But the goal of modern 
housing is flexibility, and variety. Basic prefabricated parts 
can be arranged in hundreds of ways. You can have walls 
of thermoplane, of glass blocks, of featherweight aluminum, 
of new soft woods made stronger than iron by chemical 
means, or of fire-resistant asbestos cement. 

Floor tiles can be of rubber, window screens of nylon. 
You can have any type of house you want. You may like a 
fire-earthquake-hurricane-proof Dymaxion house, perfectly 
round, like an igloo. Or you may prefer a Plank Panel house, 
demountable, folding and movable. There is also a Seg- 
mented house, to whose basic $3,500 four-room core your 
father yearly can add new rooms in 9 stages according to 
his pocketbook and the increasing size of his family. 

‘The big point is that your family can have most of the 
modern conveniences it needs if it is willing to accept and 
demand new ideas. For the first time, good houses are avail- 
able in the modest $3,000-$7,000 bracket. Prefabricators 
now are in the pre-mass production stage in which auto- 
makers were back in 1910. They still are looking for a hous- 
ing industry Henry Ford. 

Their most important problem is to make the advantages 
of their product known to a conservative public. “Only if 
Mr. Public — and lots of Mr. Publics — ask for it,” they say, 
“can we give him what he needs — a flexible, convenient and 
comfortable new home.” 





Soviets State Policy 

What Happened: Soviet Russia’s 
28th birthday was the occasion for a 
speech by Foreign Commissar Vyaches- 
lav M. Molotov. 

The Foreign Commissar asserted that 
the atomic bomb could not be kept 
secret. He promised the Russians that 
they would have “atomic energy and 
many other things, too.” On the subject 
of blocs of nations, he said that Russia 
“has never joined groups of powers di- 
rected against other peaceable states. 
In the West, however, attempts of this 
kind have been made . . . more than 
once.” 

The unexplained absence of Joseph 
Stalin at the festivities caused a sensa- 
tion. For the first time since his capture 
of power, Stalin failed to review the 
Red Army parade. 

In reply to Molotov’s speech, British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin told 
Commons that he “resented” Russia’s 
“suspicious” attitude toward her West- 
ern Allies. Former Prime Minister Chur- 
chill joined in the debate and urged that 
the secret of the atomic bomb be with- 
held from Russia. He pointed out that 
Russia never shared any secrets with 
Britain or the United States although 
these countries gave many war secrets 
to. her. Both speakers endorsed Presi- 
dent Truman’s 12-point foreign policy. 

What’s Behind It: Only by give and 
take can Russia and the Western Allies 
get together. 


International News 
English boys 14 to 18 help rebuild Britain's destroyed and damaged 
houses. Building apprentices in photo are building homes on their own. 


Middle-Road for Hungary 


What Happened: In the first free 
and secret elections held in Hungary 
since the outbreak of World War II, 
the people showed where they stand — 
decidedly in the middle-of-the-road. 

Returns in the national elections gave 
the Small Landholders’ party (centrist), 
59 per cent of the electoral vote; the 
Social Democratic party (Socialists), 
18 per cent; and the Communists, 17 
per cent. Rightists were snowed under. 

In the Budapest municipal elections 
last month, the Small Landholders rode 
to victory over the combined Socialist- 
Communist ticket. The Soviet Army 
Commander, Klementy Voroshilov, then 
insisted that all parties jointly put up 
a single slate in the national elections. 
This demand was rejected. 

On the eve of the national elections, 
the United States recognized the Hun- 
garian Provisional Government. The 
State Department said that Hungary has 
given suitable guarantees of the estab- 
lishment of a democratic government. 

Baron Zoltan Tildy, Calvinist clergy- 
man and leader of the Small Landhold- 
ers’ party, is expected to assume the 
Prime Ministership. 

What’s Behind It: The small strength 
shown by the Communists is attributed 
to popular resentment at Russia’s at- 
tempt to thrust a “trade agreement” on 
Hungary. This trade pact would sew 
up 50 per cent of the country’s industry 
and transportation. 
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FAO Meeting Has Results 


What Happened: The first meeting 
of the United Nations Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization ended its sessions 
at Ottawa on a high note of confidence. 

During 16 days of deliberation, it 
adopted a constitution aimed at raising 
world nutrition levels and standards of 
living. Sir John Boyd Orr was elected 
director-general of the Organization. 

The conference was attended by 
about 300 delegates representing 36 of 
the 51 eligible United Nations. Russia 
failed to participate. The Soviet Union 
had “observers” but not accredited rep- 
resentatives. There is hope, however, 
that she may join the FAO before the 
next conference in 1946. 

The delegates believed that their 
work, though undramatic, would some 
day benefit millions of people. As the 
conference chairman, L. B. Pearson, 
put it, “There is more construction, 
thank God, than controversy, more 
drudgery than drama about our work. 
. . » But millions of workers may some 
day live better lives because of those 
meetings.” 

What's Behind It: Of the four pre- 
cious freedoms, the one most apt to 
undermine the other three is freedom 
from want. Unless hunger is banished, 
there can be neither peace nor democ- 
racy. The FAO now has the distinction 
of being the first permanent agency of 
the UNO to set up shop. 


Svoboda in Brooklyn Eagle 


Is He Getting Away with Something? 
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EVENT 


Press Assn 


Bernard Baruch told Congressmen 
we ought to inventory resources. 


Labor, Management Meet 


What Happened: Verbal fisticuffs 
were exchanged between John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, and Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, over what ought to be dis- 
cussed at the labor-management con- 
ference in Washington. They clashed 
first over whether Lewis’ union ought 
to have a place on the executive com- 
mittee. Lewis won. There are now 
eight labor and eight management mem- 
bers on the committee. The CIO’s three 
labor votes can easily be outnumbered 
if management, the AF of L, UMW, 
and Railway Unions combine forces. 

The wage issue is not on the agenda, 
but it was very much in evidence. 
Lewis joined with the AFL and man- 
agement to prevent Mr. Murray from 
getting action on it. President Truman 
also omitted it in his opening speech. 

The President told the delegates they 
would have to produce results or face 
a bitter public and a hostile Congress. 
He prescribed:( 1) collective bargain- 
ing; (2) use of impartial machinery 
to settle arguments; (3) living up to 
contracts; (4) the end of jurisdictional 
strikes between unions. | 

What's Behind It: Labor opened the 
conference by fighting its own civil war. 
Labor leaders should remember “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 
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UNRRA and Free Press 


What Happened: No freedom of the 


press, no food. That is what the House 
of Representatives told countries sched- 
uled to receive aid from the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Representatives voted to 
make available an additional $550,000,- 
000 as the United States’ share of the 
UNRRA program. Attached to the bill 
was an amendment barring use of the 
money in any nation that prevented 
American reporters from telling how the 
funds are used. 

Although only 19 Representatives 
voted against the bill, 168 opposed the 
“free press” amendment. They agreed 
with Representative McCormack of 
Massachusetts, Democratic floor leader, 
that “people can’t live on freedom of 
the press.” Representative McCormack 
did not think the issue should affect a 
law which had relief as its purpose. 

What’s Behind It: The “free press” 
clause might make it possible for us to 
learn what is going on in Eastern Euro- 
pean countries dominated by Russia. 
However, many Representatives do not 
think the problems of food and press 
freedom can be handled at the same 
time. The amendment may be stricken 
out when the bill goes to the Senate. 
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National Inventory Urged 


What Happened: Bernard Baruch 
told Congressmen about the dangers of 
inflation. 

We must take inventory of what we 
owe, what we have promised to loan 
foreign countries, and what we can 
produce, he said. Then we must chan- 
nel our production into the places where 
it will do most good in preventing the 
cost of living from skyrocketing. Other- 
wise, he warned, “we will sink and the 
whole world will go down with us.” 

Our money will do foreign nations no 
good if they cannot buy our goods with 
it. He added that it was foolhardy to 
give Americans more buying power 
without goods to buy. “The miracle of 
American production can save the situ- 
ation . . . but it must hurry,” he said. 

What's Behind It: Mr. Baruch’s un- 
official words may lead officials to do 
some serious stock-taking. 


Local Elections in U. S. 


What Happened: The Nation bal- 
loted for local officials mainly. In New 
York City, William O’Dwyer succeeded 
Fiorello La Guardia as Mayor. O'Dwyer 
was backed by the Democratic party 
and the American Labor party. Mayor 
Edward Jeffries was re-elected in De- 
troit. His opponent Richard Franken- 
steen, vice-president of CIO’s United 
Auto Workers, was supported by or- 
ganized labor. 

What's Behind It: Returns do not 
show any shifts of political power. 


Los Angeles high school students protested when Board of Education let 
Gerald L. K. Smith use school auditorium to speak for racial intolerance. 
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General 
Chiang Kai-shek 


Paul Guillemette 


The factions that split China must come to 
agreement. A failure may mean civil war. 


“IVIL war flares up in China.” You may have heard the 

news over the radio, as you were dialing for the Sinatra 
program. Ho hum, there are always wars in China. What's 
China to me? 

Maybe China is important to you. The Chinese make up 
one-fifth of the human race. Civil strife in China means that 
twenty per cent of the world’s population is at war again — 
only four months after V-J Day. There are about 50,000 U. S. 
Marines now in China. The Army intends to withdraw them, 
but clashes with the Communists have already occurred. 

What's behind it? The headlines tell us that China’s fate 
depends upon whether the Nationalists or the Communists 
get control — upon whether they can work together. 

Who are the Nationalists? Who are the Communists? 
What's all the fighting about? 


Birth of the Chinese Republic 


Let’s go back a little. Perhaps the most important date in 
the 4,000 years of China’s recorded history is the so-called 
“double-ten” — the tenth day of the tenth month in the 
year 1911. On that day a revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen — 
China’s George Washington — overthrew the Manchu dy- 
nasty. The Chinese republic was established. 

The young nation suffered from severe growing paiffs. 
There is a favorite Chinese maxim which says that one 
should govern a large state as one would cook a small fish — 
very little! That was the weakness of the young republic. It 
governed too little. It lacked a strong, centralized adminis- 
tration. There were several provincial regions ruled by cur- 
rupt war lords. 

A second revolution took place. Dr. Sun founded the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist) Party of China and drafted its 
program, the famous San Min Chu I — the “Three People’s 
Principles.” These have been translated as “nationalism, de- 
mocracy. and livelihood.” 

To achieve these aims, Dr. Sun realized that it would be 
necessary first to unite the country. In 1924, a year before his 
death, Dr. Sun summoned Chiang Kai-shek, one of his dis- 
ciples, and entrusted him with the task of organizing an 
army to defeat the reactionary war lords. By 1928 Chiang’s 
forces established a new regime for the country — Kuomin- 
tang China. Its capital was at Nanking. 

In the meantime, Soviet Russia, bent on world revolution 
in those days, saw in disunited China a fertile soil for plant- 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ing her ideas. Dr. Sun at first accepted the cooperation of 
Communist emissaries sent to him from Moscow. In time, 
they entrenched themselves in key posts in the army and the 
government and won over followers. However, in 1928 a 
plot was uncovered to destroy the National Government and 
set up a Communist regime in China. This provoked a civil 
war which lasted for ten years. 


Independent Chinese Communist Government 


The majority of the Kuomintang party was anti-Com- 
munist and loyal to Chiang Kai-shek. The Communist minor- 
ity was driven into southeastern China, principally Kiangsi 
Province, where it set up an independent Communist regime. 
In 1934, Chiang ousted the Communists from their base. 
They began their amazing “Long March” across the vast 
reaches of the country and wound up in Northwest China. 
They established their capital at Yenan. There they set up a 
government which is entirely Chinese in origin, although 
strongly influenced by Communist doctrines. 

The Japanese invasion on July 7, 1937, resulted in a sort 
of truce between the two factions. Both sides resisted the 
common enemy. The Nationalist Army bore the brunt of the 
Japanese attack. The Communists, who had even less mili- 
tary equipment than the Nationalists, engaged mainly in 
guerrilla warfare. However, a high ranking Japanese officer 
captured recently in Peking, stated that the Communist 
Eighth Route Army succeeded in pinning down one-third 
of all the Japanese troops in China. 

The Kuomintang has accused the Reds of using the war 
to extend their own authority at the expense of the National 
government. 


Steps Toward Unity 


The defeat of Japan brought up again the problem of uni- 
fying China. Last August, Soviet Russia signed a pact 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government of China. Soon 
thereafter Mao Tse-tung, the Communist leader, agreed to 
open negotiations with the National Government. These 
negotiations were aimed at building a free, prosperous China. 

On October 11, a “partial agreement” was announced. 
Both factions expressed a common desire to avoid civil war 
and to attain “peace, unity, and democracy” in -building a 
“new China” under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. They 
further agreed to call a council of all parties to discuss a con- 
stitutional congress that would end the one-party role of the 
Kuomintang. All political parties would be recognized as 
equal. They also agreed to guarantee freedom of speech and 
the press; to put an end to arrest and punishment by secret 
police; and to free political prisoners, 

The National Government expressed willingness to let the 
Reds retain 20 divisions of troops. The Communists wanted 
to keep control of 48 of their divisions. 

The “unfinished business” still to be settled was the prob- 
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lem of which faction was to appoint Governors in several 
of the northern provinces. The Communists hold military 
and political control in the four key provinces of North China 
— Jehol, Hopeh, Chahar, and Shantung. Most of Communist 
China is north of the Yellow River and separates Nationalist 
China from Manchuria. 

This brings us to the events of this month, when an unde- 
clared civil war broke out in eleven of China’s twenty-eight 
provinces. The focal points were the rich northeastern prov- 
inces that lead into Manchuria. Russia is withdrawing from 
that region, and both sides are rushing in troops. The stakes 
are large. The side that gains control of Manchuria will be 
assured of domination of the rest of the country. 

Is the National Government of China democratic? Unfor- 
tunately, the answer is “No.” The Kuomintang leaders, them- 
selves, admit as mucl Their regime has for the most part 
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been a one-party dictatorship. There is strict censorship and 
government control of education and the press. A secret po- 
lice is maintained, although a habeas corpus act was recently 
adopted to do away with imprisonment without trial. Not 
enough has been done to improve the conditions of the 
impoverished peasantry and the underpaid working classes. 
It is reported that General Ho Ying-chin, the Nationalist 
Army Chief of Staff, is the largest land owner in Kweichow 
Province. Inflation has reached fantastic heights. 

What about the Communist government in Yenan? An 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Communists hold North China's rail lines and key ports. Nationalists need lines to move troops north te Manchuria. 
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1. ABOUT HOUSING 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The first public housing project 
tinanced with Federal funds was built 
under the: (a) Public Works Admini- 
stration; (b) Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity; (c) Federal Housing Authority. 

2. In 1944 more than half the up- 
keep cost of Federal housing projects 
was paid by: (a) the Federal Govern- 
ment; (b) private investors; (c) ten- 
ants. 

3. The type of housing built for Fed- 
eral projects: (a) must be uniform 
throughout the country; (b) varies with 
local climate and customs; (c) must be 
three or more stories high. 

4. The 1940 Census showed that the 
greatest proportion of sub-standard 
dwellings was in: (a) urban areas; 
(b) suburban areas; (c) rural areas. 

5. Federal low-cost projects must be 
built and managed by: (a) Federal 
representatives; (b) State officials; (c) 
local groups. 


il. PEOPLE MAKE THE NEWS 


Pick, from the following list, the 
names which fit the definitions, and 
write the correct key letter in the 
spaces after each definition. 

Key: A—Sun Yat-sen; B—Chiang Kai- 
shek; C—Ho Ying-chin; D—Sun Fo; E- 
John Boyd Orr; F—Bernard Baruch; 
G—de Szegedy-Masczak; H—Zoltan Til- 
dy; I—William O’Dwyer; J—Richard 
Frankensteen; K—Fiorello La Guardia; 


L—Edward J. Jeffries; M—Lin Yutang; 
N—Klementy Voroshilov O—Allen Ellen- 
der; P—Zoltan Kodaly; Q—Mao Tse- 
tung; R—Lao-tzu; S—Chester Bowles. 

1. Leads Hungarian Small Landown- 
ers’ Party. ( ) 

2. Chinese Communist leader. (_ ) 

3. Defeated in Detroit mayoralty 
race. ( ) 

4. China’s George Washington. ( ) 

5. Adviser to many presidents. ( ) 

6. Hungarian minister to Washing- 
ton. ( ) 

7. President of Chinese Nationalist 
legislature. ( ) 

8. Detroit’s mayor. ( ) 

9. New York’s mayor-elect. 

10. Soviet Army commander. ( ) 

11. Co-author of housing bill. (_ ) 

12. Leads Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment. ( ) 

13. Chinese Army Chief of Staff. (_ ) 

14. Heads United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization. ( ) 


iil. CHINA 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The Kuomintang is: (a) the Chi- 
nese Nationalist party; (b) the Commu- 
nist party; (c) an ancient dynasty. 

2. On the “double-ten” day China: 
\a) was invaded by Japan; (b) over- 
threw the Manchus; (c) signed a pact 
with Russia. 

3. Sun Min Chu | is Chinese tor: (a) 
“death to the Jap invader”; (b) “Nation- 
alism, democracy, and livelihood;” (c) 


“Greater East Asia 
Sphere.” 

4. The “Long March” was made 
from: (a) Shanghai to Chungking; (b) 
Mongolia to Burma; (c) Kiangsi Prov- 
ince to Yenan. 

5. Nationalist China is separated 
from Communist-held territory mainly 
by the: (a) Yangtze River; (b) Yellow 
River; (c) Amur River. 

6. From 1928 to 1937 the Chinese 
capital was at: (a) Peiping; (b) — 
king; (c) Nanking. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


CHINA 


“The Future of Chinese Democracy,” 
Chiang Kai-shek, Collier’s, Oct. 6, ’45. 

“Must China Go Red?” Edgar Snow, 
Saturday Evening Post, May 12, ’45. 

“Can China Unite?” Wake Up America 
Broadcast 274, American Economic Foun- 
dation, 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 10c. 

China: Revolutionary Changes in an 
Ancient Civilization, Knight Biggerstaff, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca,~N. Y., 
1945, 40c. 

“China Reborn,” Charles Murphy, Life, 
Nov. 12, "45. 


HOUSING 

“Let's Have a Building Boom That 
Won't Bust,” Chester Bowles, Saturday 
Evening Post, Sept. 22, °45. 

Ask your teacher for additional reading 
material on Housing. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Chahar (cha har) 

Jehol (ri hi) 

Kiangsi (jéaing shé) 
Chungking (chdong ching) 
Kuomintang (gw6 min ding) 
Manchu (man choo) 

San min chu-i (sin min joo é) 
Sun Yat-sen (s60n yat sén) 


Co-Prosperity 





China Divided 
(Concluded from page 15) 


appraisal was given by Steffan Andrews 
in a dispatch from Communist-con- 
trolled Kalgan on October 11. 

“Communism in China today,” he 
writes, “is essentially an application of 
the age-old doctrine that the end justi- 
fies the means. The Communists feel 
that since the program they favor is, by 
and large, economically good for the 
down-trodden Chinese peasantry, they 
are justified in using any means to at- 
tain it — even suppression of the peas- 
ant’s liberty .. . 

“There is tremendous good, however, 
in the program to improve the living 
conditions of coolies and farmers .. . 


and to free them from some of the vi- 
cious corruption that is part of China’s 
social fabric... . For the peasant they 
have cancelled loans, reduced interest 
rates, instituted a progressive tax system 
and divided the produce of the land 
more equitably by limiting the landlord’s 
take from sharecroppers. 

“But,” he adds, “the price in terms of 
personal liberties that the Communists 
exact for these reforms is staggering. As 
soon as they take over a town they kill 
off independent thought, set up rigid 
press control, let loose an army of secret 
police, and shoot all political opponents 
who might even attempt to dissent. . . .” 
The Communists “operate in a political 
atmosphere sodden with distrust, suspi- 
cion, and regimentation that puts every 
law-abiding citizen in fear of his life. 
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“The democracy and ‘people’s’ gov- 
ernment they set up would be consid- 
ered sheer dictatorship by any American 
standard. . . . Freedom means only free- 
dom to conform to the party line. If 
you conform, you are a democrat; if you 
don’t, you are a traitor.” 


Solution Lies in Agreement 


Can the Nationalists and Communists 
reconcile their differences? One solution 
would lie in support by both sides of a 
leader who is respected by both sides. 
A likely candidate is Dr. Sun Fo, the 
son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Although presi- 
dent of the Nationalist legislature, Dr. 
Sun Fo has not hesitated to speak out 
and condemn the Nationalists for the 
absence of civi) rights. He may be able 
to lead a compromise government. 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO WIN AN 
ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP AT 
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Next June, ten ambitious young men... who are 


high school seniors today ... will begin a 4-year 
Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 


They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships ...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech, plus the 
equivalent of 2 years of practical work in West- 
inghouse plants—for which they are compensated 
at prevailing wages. 


Wouldn’t you like to be one of these fortunate 
ten? 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


nghouse 


OFrfices EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS —Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE— Monday thru Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Net. 


Well, here’s your chance — if you can rank high 
in George Westinghouse Scholarship competitive 
examinations — and if you are selected on the 
basis of general ability, engineering aptitude and 
leadership. 


Of course, you will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment. 


If you want to try for one of these George 
Westinghouse Scholarships ...valued at $1,850... 
be sure to mail the coupon below. Your applica- 
tion must be received by February 1, 1946. 
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Supervisor of Scholarships, a Dept. (SS-115) 
Westinghouse Electric Corporatio 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


‘Technology. 


Please send application form and full information about 
George Westinghouse Scholarships at Carnegie Institute of 



















He Battled the Slums 


crime. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JACOB AUGUST RUNS (1849-1914) 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once said, “If | were asked to name a fellow man 
who came nearest to being the ideal American citizen, | should name 
Jacob Riis.” Riis won this praise by the unselfish way he worked to replace 
the slums of New York City with decent homes, parks, and playgrounds. 
In 1870 Riis had left his native town of Ribe in Denmark for America. 
He arrived at a time when overcrowded tenement houses were growing more 
numerous and more dismal, women and children labored long hours in 
sweatshops, and millions lived in an atmosphere that bred disease and 


Through his aggressive newspaper reports, books, articles, and lectures, 
Riis forced the more privileged classes to become aware of how the “other 
half” lived. He awakened them to the desperate need for social reforms, and 














“7. Riis lived in poverty his first years in America, 
working at any job that would keep him alive, 
and often going hungry One night he took shel- 


ter in a lodging-ho 






WHAT A FILTHY, 
CROWDED PLACE. 
IT SHOULD BE 
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led the way in getting laws passed to improve the lot of the poor. 
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WELL, JAKE, THERE 
GOES MULBERRY BEND. 
WHAT FIRE-TRAP SHALL 
WE TEAR DOWN NEXT ? 
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RUS’ PICTURES PROVE THAT 
PEOPLE ARE BATHING IN THE 
WATER WE ORINK. 
BUY THE LANO AROUND THE 
WATER SHED ! 


3. He exposed 
supply. City officials were forced by public 
pressure to correct the condition. 
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2. When he became 
a police reporter for | 
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papers, Riis worked 
to wipe out such 
shelters and other |’ 
evils in the disease- | 
ridden slum districts. 
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contamination of the water 








In 1897 Mulberry Bend Park was opened. 
There were walks, benches and green grass 
where grim tenements had stood. Happy men, 
women and children gave chief credit to Riis. 
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NOTE: The following excerpt is froma play which 
in 1935 created a sensation on Broadway because of its 
unsparingly realistic treatment of bad housing. The 
tough kids — Spit, Tommy, Dippy, Milty — became so 
famous that the phrase “Dead End Kids” was widely 
used to describe their type. Bad housing and a bad 
environment, as the play pointed out, lead to juvenile 
delinquency and often to crime, as in the case of Baby- 
face Martin. 


FF right voices are heard. A tall, lean, soft-spoken gentle- 
man, middle-aged, wearing shell-rimmed glasses and 
carrying a pipe appears at the gate. He is followed by a 
plumpish man of about the same age. Philip opens the 
gate for them, smiling. 

Pup: Hello, daddy! 

Griswap: Hello, son. Shoulders back! (Philip straight- 
ens) Attaboy. (Goes up street, looks into the tenement 
hallway. He shakes his head in disapproval and turns to 
his companion): Say, Jones! Look at this at our back door! 
(Jones nods.) 

Drina (To Tommy): Tommy! I'm gonna get some kero- 
sene and clean your head right away. 

Tommy: Aw — w—w. 


Drina: Don’t aw — w— w me! (She walks up the street. _ 


GriswaLp: Why don’t they keep it in repair? 
Jones: What for? It’s valuable stuff as it is. No upkeep. 
GriswaLp (Gasps at the stench that comes out of the 
building): Terrible! ~ 
Jones: Well, these people have-to live some place. 
GriswaLp (Groping in his coat pockets): Hm. Forgot 
my tobacco pouch. Will you run up and get it for me. son? 
Puitip: Sure, daddy! Where is it? 
Griswa.p: Now, let me see. I think it’s . . . I'd better go 
myself. (Turns to Jones.) 
Jones: I'll go up with you. 
GriswaLp: We'll be down in a minute. Ask Charles to 
wait for us. 
Puiie: Certainly, daddy. 
Griswa.p: Thanks, son. (They go off into the apartment 
house. Dippy comes running down the sidewalk.) 
Dirry: I fuhgot. Wot wuzat name? Moitle? 
Tue Tat One: Martin! 
(Hunk cautions him with a tug. Gimpty’s héad jerks up. 
He stares at the Tall One.) 
Hun: Maybe I better go. 
Tue Tat One: O. K. 418, fourth floor. And while fuh 
at it, look in at tailor’s I tole yuh. 
Hunx (Nods): Check! (Exit Hunk up the sidewalk.) 
Dippy: I'll gc I'll go git her. 


“i 


Tue Tat One: Beat it! 

Dirpy: Don’ I git nuttin’? I went part a da way. 
Tue Tat One: Nuttin’ for nuttin’. Beat it! 
Drepy: Ah, dat’s a lousy trick tuh plav on a kid. 
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Tommy jumps down from the hopper and dives into the 
water. ) 

GriswaLp: Hm! Whose property is this? 

Jones: I think J. and J. I’m not sure, Griswald. 
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Tue Tati One (Raises his foot to kick Dippy. Dippy 
runs to the ladder, grumbling, climbs over, yells.) 

Guvpty (Snaps his fingers. Sudden recollection): Mar- 
tin! Baby-face Martin! 

Tue Tati One (Wheels to face Gimpty, one hand reach- 
ing under his cvat for a shoulder holster): 1 ain’t Martin! 

Gimpty: Don’t you remember me? 

Martin: OK. Yew asked fer it an’ yuh git it! 

Gimpty: I'm Gimpty. . . . Remember? 

Martin: Gimpty? , 

Gimpty: Sure, Baby-face. 1. . . 

Martin: Sh! Shat ap! My name’s Johnson. Git it? John- 
son. 

Gimpty: We were kids here. Don’t you remember? I was 
one of the gang 

Martin (Squints at him carefully): Yeah. 

Gimpty: You.don’t have to worry about me. 

Martin: I ain't worryin’ about you. I’m worryin’ about 
me. (His hand emerges slowly from under his coat.) You 
wuz dat funny kid who used to mind my clothes when I 
went swimmin . 

Gimpty: Yeah. 

Maatin: Yeah. ’At’s right. Kin yuh still keep yer lips but- 
toned up? 

Grmpty: | guess so. 

Martin: Yuh guess so! Yuh better find out. And quick! 

Gimpty: You know me, Marty. 

Martin: O K. Ony, I'm tellin’ yuh, it it wuz anybody 
else, so help me, I'd . . . (Gestures with thumb and fore- 
finger, as if reaching for his gun.) 

Gimpty: Thanks. . . . What did you do to your face? 

Maatin: Operation. Plastic, dey call it. 

Gimpty: Oh! And you dyed your hair, too. 

Martin: Yeah. I guess yuh read about me. 

Gimprty. Sure You're the headliner these days. 

Maantin: Right! (Pauses. Looks around reminiscently and 
nods toward the East River Terrace Apartments.) Hey, 
dat’s somethin’ new, ain't it? 

Gimpty: No. It’s been up a couple of years. 

Martin: Yeah? What is it? - 

Gimpty: One of the swellest apartment houses in town. 

Martin: Yuh don’t tell me! Well, what do yuh know! 

Gimpty: Yeah. You have to have blue blood, a million 
bucks, and a yacht to live in there. You see over there? 
They got a floatin’ dock. 

Martin: Uh-huh. (Regards Gimpty quizzically) What's 
your racket? 

Gimpty: I’in an architect. 

Martin: What’s dat? 

Gimpty: I design houses. 

Martin: Yuh don’ say! What do yuh know! Little Gimpty, 
an’ look at ‘im! An architect! Well, I always knew yuh'd 
come trew. Yuh had somethin’ here, kid! (Taps his head.) 
Yep. Well, I'm glad tuh see yuh doin’ O.K. Not like dese 
udder slobs. Yuh must be in a big dough, huh? 

Gimpty: Nine out of ten architects are out of work. 

Martin: Yeah? 

@impty: Yeah. 

Martin: So what's da good? 

Gimpty: That's the question. Don’t ask me. I don’t know. 
. . . Strictly speakin’, I'm not even an architect. You see, 
before: you're an architect, you got to build a house, an’ 
before anybody’ll let you build ‘em a house, you got to be 
an architect. . 

Martin: Sounds screwy. 
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Gimpty: Yeah, I guess it-is. Besides, nobody's building 
any more, anyway. — 

Marti: An’ fer dat yuh had tuh go tuh high school? 

Gimpty: College, too. 

Martin: College? Yuh went tuh college? 

Gimpty: Six years. 

Martin: Six years? Why, yuh son uv a gun, yuh’re mar- 
velous! 

Gimpty: Well, I won a scholarship, and Mom worked. 
I was doin’ a little work for the government, but . . . 

Martin: Oh, yeah? 

Gmpty: No . . . don’t get excited. . . .. On a slum clear- 
ance project. But that folded up. I’m on home relief now. 

Martin: Oh! : 

(A man comes down'the street and enters the tenement. 
He bangs the door. Martin starts and looks back jerkily. ) 

Gimpty: Say, is it so smart for you to come here? With 
that big reward. 

Martin: I ain’ here. I'm out West. Read da papers. 

Gimpty: Have you seen your mother yet? 

Martin: No.«Dat’s one reason why I come back. I ain't 
see dee old lady ’n 
seven years. I kind 
a got a yen. 

Grmpty: Sure. ... 

I saw her here day 
before yesterday. 

Martin: Yeah? | 
taught she might be 
aroun’. How’s she 
look? . 

Gimpty: All right. 

MARTIN: Gese. 

Seven years! Since a 
day I come out of 
reform school. Say 
yew came down ’ere 
wid her tuh meet me, didn’ cha? 

Gimpty: Well, you've gone a long way since then. 

Martin: Yeah. 

Gimpty: You know, Marty, I never could quite believe it 
was you . 

Martin: Why not? 

Gimpty: To kill eight men? 

Martin: Say, what a yuh tryin’ tuh do? Tell me off? 

Gimpty: No, Marty .. . 

Martin: Say, maybe yuh changed; huh? Maybe yuhd 
like tuh git dat faw grand at’s up fuh me... . 

Gimpty: You know better. 

Martin: I'm not so sure. Fawty-two hundred bucks is 
pretty big dough fer a joik like yew. 

Gimpty: You can trust me. 

Martin: Den don gimme any a dat! What did yuh tink 
| wuz gonna do, hang aroun’ ‘is dump waitin’ fer Santa 
Claus tuh take care of me? Looka yew! What a yew got? 
Six years yuh Went tuh college and what a yuh got? A lousy 
handout a thoity bucks a month! Not fer me! I yain’t like 
yew punks... starvin’ an’ freezin’ . . . fuh what? Peanuts? 
Coffee an’? Yeah, I got mine, but I took it. Look! (Pulls at 
his shirt.) Sitk. Twenty bucks. Look a dis! (Pulls at his 
jacket.) Custom tailored —a hunderd an’ fifty bucks. Da fat 
a da land I live off of. 

Gimpty: Ain’t you ever scared? 

Martin: Me? What of? Yuh can’t live taever. Ah, I don” 
know. Sure! Sometimes I git da jitters. An’ sometimes I git 
a terrific yen tuh stay put, an’. . . . Ah, ta hell wid it! Say, 
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do yew remember dat kid Francey? She wuz my goil when 
we were kids. . 

Gumpty: Oh, yeah. She was a fine girl. 1 remember. 

Martin: Yew bet. Ey don’t make no more like her. Yuh 
ain’t seen her around, have yuh? Or hoid anythin’ about 
her? 

Grmpty: No. 

Martin: Gee, | wonder what’s become a her? 

Serr (Climbs out of water, goes to Milty): What a yuh 
laughin’ at? 

Dirry: Yeah, what? 

Sprr: Sock ‘im, Dippy. 

Dippy: Aw, I could lick ‘im wid one han’ tied behin’ my 
back. (Taps Milty’s shoulder with his clenched fist in 
thythm:) Tree, six, nine, da fight is mine, I kin lick yew any 
ole time. Tree, six, nine, da. . 

Mitty: Git outa heah. Lemme alone. 
Dippy, who retreats frightened. ) 

Serr (Grabbing Milty roughly by his shirt): Oh . . 
tough guy, huh? 

tommy: I said leave ‘im alone. We give ‘im enough tuh 
one time, 

Spit (Releases Milty and goes to Tommy, threaten- 
ingly): Wheah yuh come off, all a time tellin’ me what tuh 
do? 

Tommy: I'll put yew out like a light. - 

Spit (Spitting at Tommy):+ Right inna nose! 

Tommy (Ducks, and the wad of saliva flies over his 
head): Miss! Now yuh git yer lumps! 

Spit: Try it! Wanna make somethin’ out uv it? Come on! 
Come on! (He starts dancing in front of Tommy, waves his 
fists and mutters dire threats. Tommy suddenly gives him 
one terrific blow and Spit collapses, his nose bleeding.) 

Gimpty: Hey! 

Tommy: Hay ftuh hosses! It wuz comin tuh him. (To 
Milty, patting his back) O. K., kid! Yew kin stick aroun’. 

(Hunk enters down the sidewalk.) 

T.B.: Hey. Tommy, len’ me a couple a my ponies. 1 
wanna practice’ pitchin’. 

tommy: O. K. (They pitch pennies trom the hiisier to 
the sidewalk.) 

Martin (To Gimpty): Da kids araun’ here don’ change! 
Turns, meets Hunk’s suspicious stare at Gimpty; to Hunk) 
He ain’ nuttin’ tuh worry about: 

Hunk: It’s your funeral as well as mine. 

Martin: Did yuh git huh address? 

Hunx: Yuh mudder’s out. Deah wuz no answer. 

(Exit Hunk up the sidewalk.) 

Sprt (To Philip, who has appeared on the terrace to 
watch the fight): Whadda yuh lookin’ at, huh? Yuh nosey 
i 

Puitie. Nosey nothing. It’s a tree country, isn’t it? 

(T.B. razzes him loudly. Philip razzes loudly back.) 

T.B.: Wassamattuh? Yew a wise guy? 

Puuip: Yes, I am. 

T.B.: Oh, yeah? 

PuitiP: I can name all the Presidents of the United States. 
Can you? 

T.B.: What? Tommy kin. . 

Puitip; Ab-h-h! 

Tommy: I used tuh be able tuh. 

T.B.: Ah,I bet yuh a dolluh ee kin. | bet yuh .. . 

Puiuip: All right 

T.B.: Aw right what? 

Pup: I'll bet you a dollar. 

T.B.: What? 


(He swings at 
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Prue (Takes’a dollar bill from his ocho and proudly 
waves it aloft): Put up your dollar! 

Diery: A buck! 

T.B.: (Slaps his cheek in amazement): A whole real live 

¥ 

(Angel and Spit, impressed, exclaim and whistle) 

Puiuip: Aw, you haven't even got a dollar. 

T.B.: Yeah, well . . . show ‘im, Tommy, anyway. Show 
im! Jus’ show ‘im up, will yuh? 

Pxuuip: Washington, Adams, Jefferson. Go oni 

Tommy: Madison . . . Harrison . . . no . 

Puitip: Wrong! 

Tommy: Well, I used tuh know em. | fergit. 

Puiuip: Aw — w. 

Tommy: Well who cares, anyway? Yuh Ii] sissy! Let's 
git ‘im! Whadda yuh say? Come on! (Chorus of approval. 
They start climbing up the wall, but the Doorman appears 
rust in time.) 

Doorman: Get out of here! (He gives them a dirty look, 
then exits, closing the gate.) 

Tommay: Wait till I git yew. . I'll fix your wagon! Come 
heah, guys. We gotta git dat kid away from deah. 

(The gang all huddle about Tommy, whispering.) 

(Drina enters down the street.) 

Martin: Well, keep yer nose clean, Gimpty, an’ yer lips 
buttoned up tight, see? 

Gmmpty: Forget it! 

(Martin exits up the sidewalk.) 

Drina: Come on, Tommy. 

Tommy: Not now, I’m busy. 

Darina. Tommy. don’t be like that, will you? You can't 
go around with a head full of live stock 

Tommy: I ain’t got no bugs. 

Drina (Grabbing him, as he pulls away): Let me see 
come here! (She examines his head) Whew! You ain't! You 
got an army witha brass band. Come on home. 

Tommy: Wassamattuh wid yuh, ‘night? 

Drina: Tonight I got a strike meetin’. I dont know what 
time I'll be home. 

Tommy: Aw, yew an’ yuh lousy meetin’s. 

Dra: It ain’t no fun for me. Tommy. Come on an let's 
get you cleaned up. 

Tommy: Aw, Drina! 

Drina: I don’t like it any more than you do! 

Tommy: Look it! (He points up the street, and Drina 
relaxes her hold on him. Tommy rushes off under the hopper 
and dives into the water with a “Whee-ee.” The other kids 
laugh and then struggle up the street to sit in a huddle on 
the doorstep of a tenement house.) 

Drina: Tommy! 

Grmpty (Laughs. Drina looks at him. He smiles under- 
standingly): You've got a tough job on your hands, Drina. 

Drina (Peering over the wharf, tollowing Tommy with 
her eyes): He’s really a good kid. 

Gmvpty (Also watches Tommy, whom we can hear 
thrashing the water with a clock-work, six-beat crawl): 
Sure. 

Drina. Just a little wild. 

Guvpty: Hey . . . Tommy’s got a good crawl-kick! 

Drina (Calling): Tommy! Come on! (Tommy shouts 
under water, making a noise like a seal. Drina laughs against 
her will.) What are you gonna do with a kid like that? 

Gmpty (Laughs): I don’t know. 

Drina (Seating herself on the parapet, next to Gimpty): 
it’s not that he’s dumb, either. I went to see his teacher 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Home thoughts from abroad 


N a few years you will be going away to college — or to 

work or to marriage or to adventure in parentless places. 
Whether you leave home or home leaves you, chances are 
you will suffer from that ancient ailment, homesickness. 

Perhaps it will be late at night, in a cold city, under a 
rainy roof. Perhaps, like Browning, in a land as bright as 
Italy you will long. for the familiar dear mistiness of things. 
Nostalgia seeps into most of us. If this were not so, a song 
as shoddily sentimental as “Home Sweet Home” could not 
have survived. Louis Untermeyer has satirized the worst of 
“home-made” verse in his “Edgar A. Guest Syndicates the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” which begins: 


It takes a heap o’ children to make a home that’s true, 

And home can be a palace grand, or just a plain old shoe; 

But if it has a mother dear, and a good old dad or two, 

Why, that’s the sort of good old home for good old me 
and you.... : 


Soldiers under battle-pressure idealize their homes be- 
vond: the reach of reality. Home, for them, becomes a 
retreat, a safe island of love and security. Indeed, during any 
period of stress the human spirit finds sanctuary in a re- 
membrance of old times, lost places, the faultless dead. 
Delmore Schwartz, a young American poet. recalls the 
danger of this kind of thinking in the last lines of: 


Tired and Unhappy, You Think of Houses’ 


Tired and unhappy, you think of houses 
Soft-carpeted and warm in the December evening, 
While snow’s white pieces fall past the window, 
And the orange firelight leaps. 

A young girl sings 
That song of Gluck where Orpheus pleads with Death; 
Her elders watch, nodding their happiness 
To see time fresh again in her self-conscious eyes: 
The servants bring the coffee, the children retire, 
Elder and younger yawn and go to bed, 
The coals fade and glow, rose and ashen, 
It is time to shake yourself! and break this 
Banal dream, and turn your head 
Where the underground is charged, where the weight 
Of the lean buildings is seen, 
Where close in the subway rush, anonymous 
In the audience, well-dressed or mean, 
So many surround you, ringing your fate, 
-Caught in an anger exact as a machine! 
—Delmore Schwartz 


Our English contemporary, Ruth Pitter, well-known only 
among fellow-poets, has written a movingly homesick poem. 
“Time's Fool” carries over the mood of Dante’s “there is no 
greater sorrow than to be mindful of happier times.” 


Time’s Fool’ 
Time’s fool, but not heaven’s: yet hope not for any 


return. 
The rahhit-eaten drv branch and the halfpenny candle 
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Are lost with the other treasure: the sooty kettle 

Thrown away, become redbreast’s home in the hedge, 
where the nettle 

Shoots up, and bad bindweed wreathes rust-fretted 
handle. 

Under that broken thing no more shall the dry branch 
burn. 


Poor comfort all comfort: once what the mouse had 
spared 

Was enough, was delight, there where the heart was at 
home; - 

The hard cankered apple holed by the wasp and the bird, 

The damp bed, with the beetle’s tap in the headboard 
heard, 

The dim bit of mirror, three inches of comb: 

Dear enough, when with youth and with fancy shared. 


I knew that the roots were creeping under the floor, 
That the toad was safe in his hole, the poor cat by the 
fire, 
The starling snug in the roof, each slept in his place: 
The lily in splendor, the vine in her grace, 
The fox in the forest, all had their desire, 
As then I had mine, in the-place that was happy and 
poor. a 
— Ruth Pitter 


Of course you know Browning’s “Home-Thoughts from 
Abroad,” that begins: 


O to be in England 

Now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. . . 


Do you remember the poet’s homesick preference for: 


The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 


It is natural that Browning should long for his own Eng- 
lish landscape. Familiarity often does not breed contempt. 
An Italian writing “Home-Thoughts” in England would 
doubtless prefer the “gaudy” melon-flower to whole fields 
of Anglo-Saxon vegetation. In this, as in many things, the 
feeling of “belonging” is what counts. 


1 Reprinted by permission of The New Directions Press. 
* Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Co. from Ruth Pitter’s The 
Spir't “Vatches 
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Where are all the comforts of home? 


N all good tales of the marvelous and strange, the reader 
leaves the reality of everyday to journey in“Never-Never 
Land, where the atmosphere is as wondrous as the twilit 
marine world seen from a diving bell. When you were a 
child, you undoubtedly read or listened with enchantment 
to the stories of the Grimm Brothers, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Lewis Carroll, or any other great storyteller. Whoever 
the author, he issued a magic passport to your imagination, 
and with it you slipped through the portals of your environ- 
ment to follow where he led you. 

Many of the best stories open with a description of a 
house — “a wood-cutter’s rude cottage on the border of a 
lonely forest.” The words set the mood. Anything can hap- 
pen in a deep wood — from Little Red Riding Hood finding 
the wolf in her grandmother's bed, to the Prince awakening 
the Sleeping Beauty with a kiss. 

All we know about the Grandmother's cottage is that its 
door fastened with a latch which hung outside the door. 
The wolf, happily digesting Grandmother and planning to 
make dessert of the little girl, calls out, “Lift up the latch 
ind come in.” 

The Sleeping Beauty was, of course, heiress to a palace, 
where she dreamed away her century of enchantment, while 
the cook in the kitchen slumbered with a bowl in her hand 
and the potboy snored beside the spit in the fireplace. The 
palace is hidden by a deep tangled hedge. 

Hansel and Gretel stumble, weak with hunger, through 
another deep forest, after being cast off by a singularly un- 
feeling mother. On the verge of starvation from their long 
wandering, they come upon an edible cottage. “Its walls 
were of bread and cakes, while the windows were of clear 
sugar.” They ate of it so heartily that the witch came out 
to assess the damages. She lured them.indoors, slapped Han- 
sel into a cage, and set Gretel to work to fatten him for a 
cannibalistic feast she had in mind. 

What kind of man and woman must Hansel and Gretel 
have become? First their mother betrayed them. Then a 
bloodthirsty old hag, in a savory and wholesome cottage, 
further disillusioned them. The Brothers Grimm leave us 
pondering that conundrum. 

A very strange dwelling was the home of the long-haired 
heroine of “Rapunzel.” The wicked witch locked the un- 
lucky Rapunzel in a tower deep in the woods. The tower 
1945 
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had neither stairway nor door, but “quite at the top there 
there was a little window.” How the witch got the girl into 
the tower remains the authors’ secret. 

Each day, for reasons known only to herself, the witch 
went to visit the lonely maiden. At the foot of the tower, 
the hag called, “Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair.” 
The girl unwound her tresses — two ells long — and the old 
woman climbed them hand-over-hand. Later, the prince 
who fell in love with Rapunzel did the same. If only he had 
had a helicopter, he might have rescued the maiden, and 
Rapunzel might have trimmed her heavy hair. 

The story of “The Fisherman and His Wife” points a 
moral about greed, in terms of houses. In the opening scene, 
the fisherman is living with his wife in a hut beside the sea. 
As you may remember, he catches a flounder in a storm. 
The fish begs for his life, pleading that he is a prince in 
disguise able and ready to grant the man’s every wish. The 
fisherman releases the flounder, and being a good husband, 
he wishes for the cottage he has never been rich enough to 
build for his wife. 

When the man comes home, he finds his wife surveying 
her new home with dissatisfaction. She scolds him for not 
asking the flounder tor a castle. In time, her constant nag- 
ging drives the henpecked man to demand of the flounder 
the castle, then a palace for a queen, and finally for an 
empress. All this the fish obligingly provides. But when the 
woman demands control of the elements, the fish sends her 
back to the hut where she belongs. 

“The Poor Little Match Girl” shares the greedy wite’s 
teeling that wealth and comfort are best expressed in a 
house. This unfortunate child ves with her father in a 
shelter with “only .~ . the roof over them and the wind 
evhistled through it, although they stuffed up the biggest 
cracks with rags and straw.” While she is freezing to death, 
the child dreams that she can see into the homes of rich 
people, She sees a Christmas tree, and a goose on the table 
so ready to be eaten that he jumps off the platter and rushes 
toward her A house to the girl means warmth, light, and 
food — all the things her poor life lacks. 

“The Snow Queen” is a story which abounds in houses. 
The homes of the boy and girl neighbors, Kay and Gerda, 
each had a dormer window so neighborly that the children 
could visit each other by simply stepping over the gutter 
from one house to the other. In the summér, window-boxes 
stretching between these windows form a flowering arch. 
In the winter, the children gaze at each other by defrosting 
a peep-hole in the frozen panes with a warm penny. It all 





It was the perfect shelter on the plains 


THE OLD SOD SHANTY 


By HOMER S. CHAMBERS i. es 


SONG, which rang over the years along the eastern slope 

of the Rockies, down to the Mississippi, and from 

Canada to Texas, embodied a housing problem so usual as 

to be almost an invariable phase of pioneering on the plains. 
One stanza went like this: 


“Oh, the chimney’s falling down, 
And the roof is eaving in; 

And the door lets in the sunshine and the rain; 
But the only friend I’ve got now 

Is this little dog of mine, 

And the little old sod shanty on my claim.” 


The sod house, or shanty, was to the prairie country what 
the log cabin was to the timbered eastern and middle west- 
ern regions in their pioneer days. Not only homes, but barns 
and out-buildings, schools and churches, country stores, 
even, were all built of sod in the same way. 

It was a simple matter to erect a shanty. Any homesteader 
worthy of the name could do it. Usually he chose a spot 
where the prairie grass was thick and matted. With a sod- 
breaking plow, he turned over the soil in strips eight to 
ten inches wide and three or four thick. By a few strong 
blows with spade or axe, he cut the strip into sections of 
ten to eighteen inches, piled them on a sled with the soil 
and grass roots which bound them together intact, and 
hauled them to the site of his new home. 


There the homesteader laid the blocks of sod into the 
frame of his house as a bricklayer fills a wall. When he had 
laid up the walls to the right height, he set up the stout 
poles or logs of the roof-joists in gabled or lean-to style. 
He covered the joists with strips of sod, chinked them, and 
plastered the roof with a generous coat of mud to make it 
leak-proof. Within a few weeks both walls and roof were 
thoroughly dried and snug. 

The sod house was warm in winter and cool in summer. 
In the growing season it was a thing of beauty, sprouting 
grass, vines, and flowers. If it stood anywhere near the 
gypsum hills, it shone dazzling white, inside and out, from 
a cement made of “gyp.” : 

Like most of the buildings of the pioneer West, the sod 
house was a makeshift, a stepping stone to more prosperous 
days when homes would be built of brick, lumber, or stone 
in more conventional and often far less beautiful shapes. 
But as long as the old pioneers live it will be standing in 
their memories, still adorned with the dreams of their van- 
ished youth. 





sounds very jolly, but Kay and Gerda were not destined 
to remain at home. 

The-Snow Queen enchanted Kay and spirited him away 
to her kingdom north of Finland. There he lived in the Snow 
Queen’s house. The walls were made of drifted snow and 
the windows and doors of biting winds. More than a hun- 
dred huge draughty rooms were laid out, all glittering with 
ice, and lighted by the Northern Lights. You turn cold as 
you read about this deep-freeze locker. 

The little robber girl who helped Gerda to find Kay took 
her home to an old robber’s castle. The walls were cracked 
from top to bottom and through the crevices flitted ravens 
and crows. Slightly more cheerful was the old witch’s house- 
where Gerda almost forgot Kay. This cottage was studded 
with high-plaged windows of red, blue, and yellow glass 
which threw a curious light inte the rooms. 

So much for exteriors. About the interiors of these re- 
markable houses, the authors are reticent. They casually 
name a piece of furniture to show you the house is not com- 
pletely bare, but their imagination does not run to interior 
decoration. However, they are expert in certain architectural 
features which are standard equipment in fairy tales. These 
are the secret passages and the secret room. 

Scarcely had Alice fallen down the rabbit-hole, en route 
to Wonderland, when she came. upon her first secret pass- 
age. “She found herself in a long, low ‘hall which was lit 
by a row of lamps hanging from the roof.” 


“There were doors all round the hall, but they were all 
locked; and when Alice had been all the way down one side 
and up the other, trying every door, she walked sadly down 
the middle, wondering how she was ever going to get out 
again. Suddenly she came upon a little three-legged table, 
all made of solid glass;” — not so strange a sight these days 


-— “there was nothing on it but a tiny golden key.” With 


this key, Alice unlocked a door hidden behind a curtain. 
And there she tound a secret passage to a lovely garden. 

Neither so innocent nor so cheerful are the secret rooms. 
In “Bluebeard” and other stories, the master of the house 
puts temptation into the hand and mind of his bride by 
giving her a key which he forbids her ever to use. The wife. 
like any other normal woman, can hardly. wait until her 
lord’s back is turned before succumbing to the temptation. 
And what she found she wished she hadn't, as you well 
remember. 

Yes, the masters of fairy tales build a great deal ot their 
best atmosphere around houses. But do they ever describe 
the plumbing? What about the lighting? What about labor- 
saving gadgets and streamlined kitchens? What about the 
comforts of home, even in the best of them? Is there a 
single hut, hovel, cottage, castle, or palace fit to live in? 
No, not one. After our imaginations have inspected all the 
Never-Never Land houses, they trot willingly back to their 
20th century living-rooms and go restfully to bed on their 
innerspring mattresses — which is as it should be. 
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ILLIAM GIVENS, of Evanston, 

Illinois, heads our page of 
Round Table contributions again this 
week. Last month Bill won the 
Round Table’s Certificate of Merit 
with his excellent poem, “Lights.” 

“Restless Water” and “Dusty 
Skies” are urlike “Lights” in that 
they are not primarily poems of idea. 
Instead, these verses exist for the sole 
purpose of creating a picture — or 
perhaps a mood. They are imagistic, 
in the tradition of Amy Lowell. 

In “Restless Water,” I wish the 
young poet had chosen an- adverb 
more sense-arousing than “quietly.” 
“Quietly” is a passive word, hard to 
visualize. 

Bill says the second poem, “Dusty 
Skies,” was enclosed “to break the 
effect of the white space at the bot- 
tom of the page,” but I suspect him 
of liking its original metaphors as 
much as I do. The last four lines are 
particularly good. In a few words 
they sketch for the imagination a 
world of muffled rooms, with closed 
door holding in the darkness. 


Restless Water 
Waves, 
like cats’ tongues, 
darting im and out 
the mouth of the sea. 
lap the rocks, 
and quietly mock 
the figure on the shore. 


Dusty Skies 


A school of unwashed clouds, 

swimming in the sky, 

makes a crazy quilt of gray 

on deeper gray. 

and tears a zig-zag rip of gold across; 

a faint orange glare 

peaks through 

at the seams, 

like the cracks of light 

that creep cautiously, 

under doors, _ 

into blackened rooms 

William Givens, 15 
Evanston High School 


Evanston, Ill. 
Mary L. Toft, teacher 


STUDENT WRITERS’ 


Ruth Lange sen* Scholastic a long 
page of verse, from which we select- 
ed the following stanza. In itself, it 
is all of the poem Ruth needs. Con- 
centrated statement, saying what is 
to be said and then “letting go.” 
makes for successful writing. 

The last three lines are the best 
because they create an image that 
the mind can readily accept. Boats 
sail on streams and ink flows in 
streams, we know. So the reader's 
transference from the matter-of-fact 
to the metaphorical is accomplished 
with much ease. We see boats sailing 
on ink before we realize that Ruth’s 
words have played a trick on us. 


An Author 


Chubby little boys leap from her pen, 
Sunny picnic grounds appear at her 
will, 
Winds moan and sigh on that paper, 
Boats sail and glide 
On the ink as it flows, 
Into words, into prose. 
Ruth M. Lange 
Carl Schurz High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Eleen Minnis, teacher 
Wiley Clements writes from Ala- 
bama in what he believes to be “an 
original style.” We agree; the style is 
original. It has about it an unpunc- 
tuated air of modernity. Contempor- 
ariness, however, is not what earned 
“Night” its place here. 


Read the poem carefully — several> 


times. Soon the blurred picture will 
begin to come into focus. Images and 
rhythms will merge into one another. 
You'll understand “Night” not intel- 


‘lectually so much as intuitively 


‘CHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high schoo! students, 

= *) the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 

there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will re- 

ceive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of pre- 

vious years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if you 

wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at 

the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The 
material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards 
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Night 


Day's last golden feathers tanned and 
choking died 
In dust set swirl by night, his trailing 
* shroud 
Rode west and closely after rode the 
dead 
In silent train across the mountain-side 
Moved as shadow moves beneath a 
flying cloud 
Wiley Clements 
Phillips High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Alberta Grant, teacher 


“Subway Thoughts” has the surge 
and vigor of writing that has grown 
out of direct experience. 


Subway Thoughts 


The train leaves the earth — 
Rumbles onto the bridge and climbs 
into the sky 


1 want to reach out and strum the. 
cables 

That, curve skyward trom the bridge — 

Finger the harp and pluck its strings 

And watch them ‘quiver and vibrate. 


1 want ‘to reach down-into the black 
river 

And swirl my fist ir its twisting waters, 

Churning the black waves till each is 
splashed with white 

And till the ripples push out towards 
the shores. 


| want to reach down to the small tug 

And grab the thick, rich splotches of 
white 

That leave its smokestack and linger 
above the water 

And mould them and press and squeeze 
them into tight little snowballs. 


The train leaves the sky- 
Rumbles off the bridge and enters the 
earth. 
Irving Silberberg, 17 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


Brooklyn, New York 
Moxwell Nurrherq, teacher 
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1. FACT OR FICTION? 


When you have read “You Can’t Go 
Home Again” underline word or phrase 
which best completes each sentence. 

1. The people in Eugene’s home town 
were angry with him because they 
thought he (a) had gone away and for- 
gotten his home; (b) was ashamed of 
his family and friends; (c) had written 


a book they couldn’t understand; (d) 


had made his book too true to life. 

2. Eugene’s return to his home was 
(a) a dream; (b) an imaginary experi- 
ence; (c) a real visit; (d) a memory of 
a visit he had once made. 

3. A good colloquial phrase to de- 
scribe the street as Wolfe pictures it is 
(a) “down at the heel”; (b) “slap- 
dash”; (c) “spit and polish”; (d) “a 
lick and a promise.” 

4. The look of anger in Eugene’s eyes 
made his mother feel (a) comforted; 
(b) reminiscent; (c) resentful; (d) 
frightened. e 

5. The author gives you a strong hint 
that the step which Eugene hears in the 
room upstairs is (a) pure imagination; 
(b) rain on the~roof; (c) Eugene’s 
mother moving about; (d) the steady 
boarder getting ready’ for bed. 


ll. WHO ARE YOUR FRIENDS? 


How much at home are you in Never- 
Never Land? Try to answer these six 


questions. If you get them all right, 
you've proved that you know your way 
around, 

1. Whose house had windows of clear 
sugar? 

2. Who lived in a tower which had 
no stairway and no door? 

3. Who looked in a window and saw 


‘a goose jump off a platter? 


4. Who opened a door with a gold 
key that she found on a solid glass 
table? 

5. Whom would you expect to find 
upstairs if you found a potboy and a 
cook sleeping in the kitchen? 

6. Whose house had a latch that 
hung outside the door? 


il. WHO SAYS IT? 


If you were acting in Dead End 
you might play the part of (a) Martin, 
the gangster; (b) Hunk. Martin’s pal; 
(c) Gimpty, Martin’s boyhood friend; 
(d) Drina, Gimpty’s neighbor; (e) 
Philip, the rich boy; (f) Philip’s father. 
Who would you be if your part con- 
tained each of the following speeches? 

1. “Say, Jones! Look a this at our 
back door!” 

2. “Sh! Shat ap! My name’s Johnson. 
Git it? Johnson.” 

3. “I design houses.” 

4. “I can name all the Presidents of 
the United States. Can you?” 


5. “Sure! Sometimes I git da jitters. 
An’ sometimes I git a terrific yen tuh 
stay put... .” 

6. “Tonight I got a strike meeting. 
I don’t know what time I'll be home.” 

7. “The place you live in is awfully 
important, It can give you a chance to 
grow, or it can twist you.” 

8. “Yuh mudder’s out. Deah was no 
answer.” 

9. “Put up your dollar” 

10. “Eleven dollars a month, Pete. 
All toward rent. So’s we can live in a 
decent place.” 


{V. ANQTHER WORD FOR IT 


Underline the word or phrase which 
gives most nearly the meaning of each 
of the italicized words in this list: 


1. nostalgia: (a) a nervous disease; (b) 
homesickness; (c) .an upset stomach; (d) 
lovesickness. 

2. edible: capable of being (a) eaten; 
(b) smelled; (c) heard; (d) felt. 

8. banal: (a) uninformed; (b) repeti- 
tive; (c) untrue; (d) commonplace. 

4. topography: (a) composition of rocks; 
(b) land conservatién; (c) earth’s surface; 
(d) soil analysis. 

5. unperturbed: (a) misunderstood; (b) 
unresolved; (c) unconvinced; (d) unwor- 
ried. 

6. reticent: (a) reserved; (b) reluctant; 
(c). bashful; (d) secretive. 

7. disheveled: (a) untidy; (b) torn; (c) 
dirty; (d) ill-fitting. x 

8. stupor: (a) hysteria; (b) anesthesia; 
(c) lethargy; (d) absent-mindedness. 

9. conciliating: (a) fawning; (b) con- 
cealing; (c) compromising; (d) winning 
over. 

10. prepossessing: (a) greedy; (b) at- 
tractive; (c) self-confident; (d) selfish 





Dead End 
(Concluded from page 21) 


yesterday. She said he’s one of the 
smartest pupils she’s got. But he won't 
work. 

Gimpty: I don’t blame him. 

Drina: I can’t seem to do anything 
with him. It was different when Mom 
was alive. She could handle him .. . 
and between us we made enough 
money to live in a better neighborhood 
than this. If we win this strike, I’m 
gonna move, get him outa here the first 
thing. 

Grmpty: Yeah, That’s the idea. 

Drina 
What’ve you got there? More drawings? 

Gimpty: Couple a new ideas in com- 
munity housing. Here! See? (He passes 
the drawing pad to her.) 

Drina (Studies them and nods ad- 


(Noticing his drawings):. 


miration): Yeah. They're beautiful 
houses, Pete. But what’s the good? Is 
anybody going to build them? 

Gimmpty: No. 

Drina (Handing back the draw- 
ings): So what? 

Gimpty: All my life I've wanted to 
build houses like these. Well . . . I’m 
gonna build “em, see? Even if it’s only 
on paper. 

Drina: A lot of good they'll do on 
paper. Your mother told me you've even 
given up looking for a job lately. 

Gmpty (Suddenly bitter 
weary): Sure. What’s the use? How 
long have you been on strike now? 

Drina: A month. 

Grmpty: Picketin an’ fightin’ an’ 
broken heads. For what? 

Drina: For what? For two dollars 
and fifty cents a week extra. Eleven 
dollars a month, Pete. All toward rent. 
So’s we can live in a decent place. 


SENIOR 


_and. 


Gimpty: I’ve seen this neighborhood 
make some pretty rough guys. You've 
heard about Baby-face Martin? He used 
to live around here. 

Drina: Yeah. I read about it. 

Grpty: I used to know him. 

Darina: You did? What was he like? 

(Tommy climbs up out of the water, 
breathless. He lies on the parapet, lis- 
tening. ) 

Gmvpty: As a kid, all right . . . more 
than all right. Yeah, Drina, the place 
you live in is awfully important. It can 
give you a chance to grow, or it can 
twist you — (he twists an imaginary ob- 
ject with grim venom) — like that. 
When I was in school, they used to 
teach us that evolution made ‘men out 
of animals. They forgot to tell us it can 
also make animals out of men. 


Reprinted from Dead End by permission 
of Random House, Inc * 
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The houses showed the traces of all the 
time and the lives that had passed through them 


By THOMAS WOLFE 


the great world he ‘had attained 

some little fame with his books. 
After a while, indeed, he became quite 
a famous person. His work was known, 
and everywhere he went he found that 
his name had preceded him. Every- 
where, that is, except where he would 
most have wished it — at home. 

The reason for this anomaly was not 
far to seek. His first novel had been 
based in large measure upon a knowl- 
edge of people derived from his boy- 
hood in a little town. When the book 
came out, the townsfolk read it and 
thought they recognized themselves in 
the portraits he had drawn, and almost 
to a man the town rose up against him. 
He received threatening letters. He was 
warned never to show his face again in 
the precincts from which his very life 
had sprung. 

He had not expected anything like 
this, and the shock of it had a profound 
effect upon him. He took it hard. And 
for seven years thereafter he did not 
go home again. He became an exile 
and a wanderer. 

And through all these seven years 
when he did not go back, his thoughts 
went back forever. At night as he 
walked the streets of distant cities or 
tossed sleepless in his bed in foreign 
lands, he would think of home, recall- 
ing every feature of the little town’s 
familiar visage, and wondering what 
reception he would get at home if he 
should decide at last to visit it again. 

He thought of this so often with the 
intensity of nostalgic longing that in 
the end his feelings built up in his 
mind an image which seemed to him 
more true than anything that he had 
ever actually experienced. After that 
it became an image that never varied. 
It came back to haunt him a thousand 
times — this image of what it would be 
like if he did go home again: 

One blustery night toward the end 
of October a man was walking swiftly 
down a street in the little town of Alta- 
mont in the hill district of Old Catawba. 
A small, cold rain was falling, swept 
by occasional gusts of wind. Save for 
this solitary pedestrian, the street was 
bare of life. 

The street itself was one of those 
shabby and nondescript streets where- 
on the passage of swift change and de- 


fe GANT was a writer, and in 


parted grandeur is strikingly appar- 
ent. Even at this dreary season and 
hour it was possible to see that the 
street had known a time of greater 
prosperity than it now enjoyed and that 
it had once been a pleasant place in 
which to live. 

* The houses were for the most part 
frame structures in the style of that 
ugly, confused, and rather pretentious 
architecture which flourished forty or 
fifty years ago, and, so late at night, 
they were darkened and deserted look- 
ing. Many of them were set back in 
yards spacious enough to give an il- 
lusion of moderate opulence and se- 
curity, and they stood beneath ancient 
trees, through the bare branches of 
which the wind howled mournfully. 
The gaunt and many-gabled structures, 
beaten and swept by the cold rain, 
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seemed to sag and to be warped by 
age and disrepair, and to confer there 
dismally like a congress of old crones 
in bleak nakedness of night and storm 
that surrounded them. In the dreary 
concealments of the dark, one knew by 
certain instinct that the old house had 
fallen upon grievous times and had 
been unpainted for many years. 

The man, who was the only evidence 
of life the street provided at this hour, 
was carrying a small suitcase, and from 
his appearance he might have been 
taken for a stranger, but his manner 
— the certain purpose in his stride, and 
the swift, rather detached glances he 
took from time to time at objects along 
the way — indicated that the scene was 
by no means an unfamiliar one but at 
some period in his life had been well 
known to him. 

Arrived at length before an old house 
set midway down the street, he paused, 
set down his suitcase on the pavement, 
and for the first time showed signs of 
doubt and indecision, For some mo- 
ments he stood looking with nervous 
and distracted intentness at the dark 
house as if trying to read upon its’ blank 
and gloomy visage some portent of the 
life within. For some time he stood this 
way, but at length, with an impatient 
movement, he picked up his suitcase, 
mounted the brief flight of concrete 
steps that went up to the yard, ad- 
vanced swiftly along the walk and up 
the steps onto the porch, set. down 
his suitcase at the door, and after a 
final instant of disturbed hesitancy 
shook his head, impatiently and almost 
angrily, and rang the bell. 

The bell sent through the old dark 
hall within, lit dimly at the farther 
end by one small light, a sharp and 
vital thring of sound that drew from 
the man a shocked and involuntary 
movement, almost of protest and sur- 
prise. 

What things are these, what shells 
and curios of outworn custom, what 
relics here of old, forgotten time? Fes- 
toons of gathered string and twines of 
thread, and boxes filled with many but- 
tons, and bundles of old letters covered 
with scrawled and faded writings of 
- the dead, and on a warped old cup- 

board, shelved with broken and mended 
crockery, an old wooden clock where 
Time his fatal, unperturbed measure 
keeps, while through the night the rats 
of time and silence gnaw the timbers 
of the old house of life. 

(A woman sits here among such 
things as these, a woman old in years, 
and ‘bound to the past, remembering 
while storm shakes the house) and all 


t 


the testoons of hung string sway gently 
and the glasses rattle (the way the 
dust rose on a certain day, and the way 
the sun was shining, and the sound of 
many voices that are dead, and how 
sometimes in these mid-watches of the 
night a word will come, and old doors 
that sag and creak, and something pass- 
ing in the old house of life and time in 
which she waits alone.) 

The naked, sudden shock of the bell 
broke with explosive force against her 
reverie. The old woman started as if 
someone had spoken suddenly across 
her shoulder. Glancing around and up- 
ward sharply with the sudden attentive- 
ness of a startled bird, she cried out in- 
stinctively, although no one was there: 
“Hah? What say?” 

Then, peering through her glasses at 
the wooden clock, she got up slowly, 
stood for a moment holding her broad, 
work-roughened hands clasped : loosely 








ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
THOMAS WOLFE (1900-1938) 


wrote “some of the noblest prose 
that ever came out of America.”~The 
vast outpouring of his giant creative 
energy fills ten volumes, written be- 
tween 1924 and 1938. All of it con- 
cerns the life and times of Thomas 
Wolfe, who appea as the main 
character of his novels first under 
the name of Eugene Gant, and later 
of George Webber. The titanic back- 
drop for Wolfe is the America which 
he loved with the love of a poet, and 
described with a mingling of an in- 
tense homesickness for the Utopia he 
thought America could be, and a 
righteous anger for what it was. In 
this scene, from his posthumous 
novel, You Can’t Go Home Again, 
his aching nostalgia dominates the 
mood. 

For his sprawling, vital prose he 
has been bitterly assailed by many 
critics, and lyrically praised by 
others. During the seven years since 
his death his stature in American 
literature has increased, rather than 
diminished. 

The Old Catawba of the story is 
North Carolina, his home state; and 
the old woman in the boarding house 
is his mother, who actually ran such 
an establishment in Asheville. He 
was as crudely attacked and as deep- 
ly hurt as the story indicates. 
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at the waist, and after a few seconds’ 
troubled indecision went out into the 


‘hall-and toward the closed front door, 


peering uncertainly and with a puzzled 
look upon her face as she approached. 
Arrived at the door, she paused again, 
then, grasping the heavy brass knob of 
the door, she opened it cautiously a 
few inches and, prying out into the 
dark with curious, startled face, she 
repeated to the man she saw standing 
there the same words that she had 
spoken to herself in solitude a minute 
or two before: “Hah? What say?” — and 
immediately, with a note of sharp sus- 
picion in her voice: “What do you 
want?” 

He made no answer tor a moment, 
but had there been light enough for 
her to observe the look upon his face 
she might have seen him start and 
change expression, and be about to 
speak, and check himself with an al- 
most convulsive movement of control. 
Finally he said quietly: 

“A room.” 

“What's that?” she said, peering at 
him suspiciously and almost accusingly. 
“A room, you say?” Then, sharply, after 
a brief pause: “Who sent you?” 

The man hesitated, then said: “Some- 
one I met in town. A man in the lunch- 
room. I told him I had to put up some- 
where overnight, and he gave me your 
address.” 

She answered him as before, repeat- 
ing his words in the same suspicious 
manner, yet her tone also had in it now 
a certain quality of swift reflection, as 
if she were not so much questioning 
him as considering his words. “A man — 
lunchroom — say he told you?” she said 
quickly, And then instantly, as if for 
the first time recognizing and accepting 
the purpose of this nocturnal visit, she 
added: “Oh, yes! MacDonald! He often 
sends me people. . . . Well, come in,” 
she said, and opened the door and stood 
aside for him to enter. “You say you 
want a room?” she went on now more 
tolerantly. “How long do you intend to 
stay?” 

“Just overnight,” he said. “I’ve got to 
go on in the morning.” 

Something in his tone awoke a quick 
and troubled recollection in her, In the 
dim light of the hall she peered sharply 
and rather painfully at him with a 
troubled expression on her face, and, 
speaking with the same abrupt and al- 
most challenging inquiry that had char- 


. acterized her former speech but now 


with an added tinge of doubt, she said: 

“Say you're a stranger here?” — al- 

though he had said nothing of the sort. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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How does a boy learn to be 
a Studebaker craftsman? 


OU’VE probably heard people 

say, plenty of times, that there 
isn’t an automobile in the world 
like a Studebaker for long-lasting 
soundness. 

This is true because of the atten- 
tion given top-quality craftsman- 
ship at Studebaker, world famous 
for its high standards of car and 
truck manufacturing. 


Home of father-and-son teams 

Studebaker craftsmen, for the most 
part, begin as boys fresh out of 
school. Many of them absorb the 
traditions of fine workmanship 
from their own fathers or older 
relatives who have long been 
Studebaker experts. 


Frequently from his own father—in one 
of the great Studebaker motor car plants 


It’s a fine career for a boy—and 
many rise to high positions. The 
Chairman of the Board of The 
Studebaker Corporation, Harold S. 
Vance, started in as a teen-age 
mechanic in the Studebaker shops 
35 years ago. 


Postwar production is starting 
Right now, the great Studebaker 
factories are resuming production 
of fine cars and trucks for the pub- 
lic, after nearly four years of build- 
ing heavy-duty military trucks, 
Weasel personnel and cargo car- 
riers, aircraft engines for the Flying 
Fortress. 

Fathers and sons are teaming up 
in the Studebaker organization once 


more—and new family groups will 
swell their ranks as time goes on. 


New Skyway Style Champions 
Studebaker’s first postwar cars are 
beautiful new Skyway Style Cham- 
pions—brilliant in performance— 
and the best-looking cars ever built 
to sell in the lowest price field. 

Be sure to drop in at the nearest 
Studebaker dealer’s with your Dad 
and see these smooth new Skyway 
Style Champions before your fam- 
ily decides on any new car. 


Stadebakec 


South Bend 27, indiana, U.S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 








...by the Skin of our Teeth 


EVERAL TIMES during the European phase of this war, 
victory was almost within Germany’s grasp . . . On 
land, on the sea, or in the air. 
‘Above all, knowing the vital importance of air 
supremacy, the Nazis tried time and again to wrest it 
back from the Allies. 


And they almost succeeded. 


Time ran out 


Especially in the last months of the war, our margin 
of safety was slimmer than most of us suspected. 
Some of our best scientists estimate that if Ger- 
many had had a few months longer in which to 
perfect weapons under development, she could have 
seriously threatened our ability to win the war. 

The truth of this is known best to certain American 
military experts who have since inspected some of 
Germany’s underground research laboratories and war plants. 

Here they saw secret weapons in various stages of 
development . . . weapons which might conceivably have 
turned the trick for the Nazis if they could have used them 
boldly in a last desperate gamble. 

Some of these things can now be revealed. Others cannot 


—yet. 





There were planes potentially better than anything 
the Allies had in combat at that time. 

If time hadn’t run out on the Germans, quantities 
of these jet planes might have changed the balance of air 
power in their favor. a 

Ina V rocket plant, burrowed 800 feet deep in lime- 
stone rock, our technicians found blueprints for a 
fearful V bomb with an estimated range of 3000 miles. 

“We planned to destroy New York and other 
American cities starting in November,” said a Ger- 
man rocket engineer. 


Target: U.S. A. 


In a converted salt mine, our ordnance officers exam- 
ined nearly completed jet-propelled heavy bombers 
. . bombers claimed by the Germans to be capable of 
crashing high explosives into the industrial cities of the east- 
ern United States and flying back again across the Atlantic. 
Goering himself said the planes had been success- 
fully test-flown and would have been in operation if 
Germany could have held out 3 months longer. 
Japan, too, with her ever-improving planes and 
suicide aerial attacks, tried desperately to whittle 
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down our hard-won air supremacy. But the Japs were 
no more successful than the Nazis before them had 
been. The tide had turned. 













Why Japan surrendered 


Now that victory is ours in the Pacific, many people 
sincerely believe that it was U. S. air power that 
brought Japan to her knees. 

This, we believe, is not entirely true. 

But Japan’s defeat points out one lesson that simply can’t 
be argued down: The nation that loses supremacy in the air 
cannot win a war or remain secure in peace. 

Because of this fact, Japan’s case was hopeless even 
before the advent of the atomic bomb. It was only a 
question of time before she caved in .. . for she had 
lost control of her skies. 


The race we must keep winning 
America is now ahead in the development of new 
aerial weapons. 


But there can be no security for uS in the future if 
we rest content on our present-day superiority and 
allow ourselves to lag in aeronautical research and 
development. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. 


Fairfield, Calif. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





Nashville, Tenn. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Lovisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. 
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Constant and continuing research in the field of aeronautics is 
a MUST for America . . . today and always! 

As long as we maintain our air superiority after 
victory, no aggressor nation is apt to be foolhardy enough to 
dream of attacking us. 

But experimental research is only the first step in 
winning the race that will insure America from attack in the 
future... 








The best planes periodically resulting from this 
research must be put in production in sufficient quan- 
tities to develop manufacturing techniques and tools 
and to keep the nucleus of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion which can be quickly expanded if ever needed. 












We must also have enough planes for our Armed Services 
to train the Flight and Ground Crews in their use. One or 
two experimental planes are not enough to keep our Air 
Force and manufacturing organizations ready for any 
emergency. 


Only when the design and production “bugs” al- 
ways present in a new plane are revealed and elimi- 
nated by use—can our ever-improving aircraft be 
considered proven military weapons. 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AIR! 















Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircraft 
Elizabeth City,N.C. Wor Production Council 
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CONVAIR MODEL 37 LIBERATOR LIBERATOR EXPRESS CORONADO 
patrol bomber search plane patrol bomber commercial transport “Flying Jeep” 


Pon American Clipper 4-engine bomber transport 





PRIVATEER CATALINA CONVAIR MODEL 110 SENTINEL 











iranscontinental and Western Air, Inc. 


Airline pilot brushes up on his instrument flying in the Link trainer. 
The device in foreground is used to chart the course that the Link “flies.” 


LINK TRAINER 


HEY called him a dreamer. 

They said his invention was 
a toy —a nice thing to look at 
and play with, but that it 
couldn’t teach anybody on the 
ground to fly. 

Ed Link’s Instrument Flying 
Trainet was scoffed at by “seat- 
of-the-pants” flyers in aviation’s 
early days. 

Today the Link Trainer has 
proved its value as an aviation 
training device. Thousands of 
lives and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been saved by 
the Link Trainer — for it trains 
airmen to fly by instrument 
without leaving the ground. 

Edwin A. Link attended 
Lindsay Institute in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. After graduat- 
ing, he went to Binghamton, 
New York. While working there, 
23-year-old Ed Link learned to 
fly. 
He also began tinkering with 
an idea which had been run- 
ning through his mind. The re- 
sult was the Link Trainer —a 
small aircraft-like device which 
behaved like an airplane but 
didn’t leave the ground. The 
original Link Trainer was oper- 
ated by means of organ bel- 
lows. A “joystick” in the cock- 
pit controlled the intake and 
outgo of air in the bellows, en- 





abling the trainer to move in 
simple banks and turns. 

Link started a flying school 
and soon had an opportunity 
to test his new invention. The 
depression of 1929 increased 
competition among flying school 
operators. Ed Link used his 
trainer to reduce the cost of 
learning to fly. 

As a primary flight device, 
the hoodless trainer was very 
satisfactory. And the students 
liked it. But Link wasn’t satis- 
fied with his invention. He de- 
termined to improve it. 

His first step was to add a 
hood to the trainer, so that a 
student was forced to “fly on 
instruments” when the hood 
was closed. Then he installed 
aircraft instruments in the 
trainer, and added a radio for 
training in radio range orienta- 
tion. 

His students’ flying ability, 
after instruction in the new 
trainer, surprised even Link. He 
found that the average time his 
students spent flying with an 
instructor before soloing was 
reduced to 3% hours. 

But instrument flying was 
not yet generally accepted as 
part of aviation. Many veteran 
pilots refused to try so-called 
“blind flying.” 





In order to win more busi- 
ness, Ed Link turned to the 
only market that showed an in, 
terest in his device. He sold his 
trainer to carnivals, which in 
turn sold rides in the trainer to 
their customers for 25 cents. 

Then, in 1934 the Army 
took over all air mail flights 
from the civilian airlines. The 
number of wrecked Army planes 
from coast to coast were grim 
reminders of the need for in- 
strument flight training. The 
Army was confronted with a 
problem. Ed Link had the an- 
swer. 

He hopped into his plane, 
flew through a 
Newark, and demonstrated his 
trainer to a group of Army of- 
ficers. The officers were im- 
pressed, and asked J.ink to 
train a group of pilots. 

The results were good. It was 
discovered that the flying time 
required to train a pilot. could 
be reduced 50% through the 
use of a Link Trainer. 


Army Adopts Trainer 


The Army ordered several 
trainers for immediate delivery 
and adopted Link instruction for 
all pilots. Stepped-up Army 
and Navy flight training pro- 
grams called for many more 
Link Trainers. 

Foreign governments and 
civilian airlines also discovered 
the value of the trainer, and 
orders piled into Link’s small 
plant. The Link Training sys- 
tem, begun in a dusty organ 
factory, was finally established. 

Link’s latest development is 
a Model 45 Instrument Flying 
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Trainer which, according to 
pilots, “flies more like an air- 
plane than an airplane does.” 

It is equipped with an air- 
loaded control system, trim tab 
controls, engine instruments and 
their controls, and built-in lon- 
gitudinal, lateral, and directional 
stability. 

The new Link Trainer fits 
smoothly into the modem 
method of teaching instrument 
flying by the full panel system. 

Power effect on longitudinal 
stability has been added. A 
complete change in design of 
the air speed system enables 
pilots to practice climbs and 
descents exactly as‘in a modern 
airplane. 

Many other valuable train- 
ing devices are produced by Ed 
Link and his associates. 


Press Asso iation 


New U. S. Navy pilotless plane is the jet-propelled Gargoyle. It carries 
@ 1,000-pound armor-piercing bomb, can do better than 600 m.p.h. 
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LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR PROGRESS... 
Pes ; < : . Z 


if it’s a Wilson it’s THE LAST WORD 


The name Wilson stands for the modern era of sports 
—the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson 
equipment for our modernized type of football, 
basketball, soccer—as well as golf, tennis, etc., is 
strictly in tune with the times—the /ast word in smart 
design, construction and good craftsmanship. 
Preference for Wilson equipment among players, 


Wilkon 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
T's WILSON TODAY tN SPORTS EQUIPMENT _ 


coaches, leagues, schools continues to grow. It is 
a tribute to the name that stands for the latest 
thing in equipment for today’s smart play. Remem- 
ber—lIf it’s a Wilson it’s the last word in modern 
equipment for modern play. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Let's all boost the“War 
Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commem- 
orate our war beroes. 


| 





AD for music! That’s the mass cry of 
iV today’s teen-agers in talking about 
their favorites in entertainment. They’ll 
take music and like it in any style from 
Bach to Boogie. And they want it dished 
up generously in the movies, on the 
radio, and on records. Next-best favor- 
ites in movies are drama, screen biog- 
raphies, and mysteries; in radio, com- 
edy, mysteries, and quizzes. But music 
on records tops the list as the teen- 


agers’ No. One choice in entertainment. 

The topic for the next Jam Session will 
be: WHAT ARE YOUR PET PEEVES 
IN DATING? Write your opinions and 
mail them not later than December 14th 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If 
you do not wish your name printed, 


please say so, but all letters must be_ 


signed with name and school address. 
— Gay Head. 





TODAY’S QUESTION: 


What Are Your Favorites in 
Entertainment? 


For entertainment, give me music — 
it’s tops! Whether it’s jazz, swing, semi- 
classic or the classics, with a good or- 
chestra and conductor I'll take it and 
like it. 

John Hill, Jr. 
Winfield (Kansas) High School 


The kind of movies I like best are 
musicals, Anything that has swing and 
rhythm is tops on my Hit Parade. This 
goes for records and radio, too. 


Lee Johnson 
Wolf Lake (ill.) Com. High School 


I like music. In fact, I like it so well 
that I can enjoy listening to all kinds 
of it— except opera, which isn’t music 
to me. 


Don Savory 
Abington (Pa.) High School 


I'd rather listen to the corniest cow- 
boy duet than to the fantastic adven- 
tures of most serials. I always switch to 
some type of music. 

Lois Beasing 
Rock Port (Mo.) High School 


My preference in movies is, of course, 
the musical comedy, but a good bit of 
drama is always enjoyed. Radio; come- 
dies, drama, and quizzes. Records: 
popular, but some of the classics are so 
good they should be made more popu- 
lar. 


Russell Mulvey 
Au Sable Forks (N. Y.) High School 


Music and dancing are tops. Popular 
music and light classics head my Hit 
Parade, but I also enjoy a symphony. 


Shirley Stempke 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


Dancing and music are okay 
And movies while the time away: 
Parties and clubs, entertaining, 
A good book when it’s raining; 
Of entertainment and society 
My favorite is variety. 
Bob Jones 
Roosevelt H. S., Dayton, Ohio 


Records are No. 1 on my list. For 
with records you can choose any type 
of music. 


Theresa Kain — - 
Harper H. S., Chicago, lil. 


As for me, I like musical movies, such 
as State Fair. I like popular music and 
I'd like to learn to like good classical 
music. 


Donald Nelson 
Garfield (Kan.) High School 


My movie menu is a combination of 
music, drama, romance, and mystery. 
I like radio programs varied with music 
and comedy, Buying records and listen- 
ing to music of top name bands is my 
favorite pastime. 

Anne McMahon 
Technical H. S., Springfield, Mass. 


Musical movies, biographies and such 
I go for very much; 
Radio comedies are often whizzes 
But I like-best radio quizzes; 
Boogie-woogie is all right 
But I'll take Chopin at night. 

Margaret Revitt 

Seneca (Ill.) High School 


In radio I like musicals and myster- 
ies. As to music, sometimes “hot,” some- 
times not. 

Jerry Miller 
St. Joseph Academy, Jackson, Miss. 


I'll take music in movies, such as A 
Song to Remember. In radio my taste 
seems to follow through on good mu- 
sicals. In records, I like popular music, 
as well as classical. 


Marjorie Creager 
Central H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Most types of song and dance appeal 
to me. To have music around me always 
would never tire or bore me. Music, 
sports, movies, conversation — but mu- 
sic is tops. 

Frances Dietz 
Jackson H. S., Charleston, W. Va. 


My favorite is whatever music gives 
your heart the biggest lift. Boogie- 
woogie for the blues; the classics to 
calm the nerves. 


Gene Moore 
Wellington (Kan.) High School 


Musicals and comedies, with a little 
drama mixed in, are my favorites in 
movies. Radio, ditto. Records, anything 
from the hottest jive to overtures. 


Marie Baker 
Beaverbrook H. $., Dayton, Ohio 


If it’s music, it’s swing; movies, mu- 
sical comedy; records, jazz; radio, mur- 
der! 

Gloria Miles 
Cardozo H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Musical comedies and dramatic 
movies. My favorite type of music is 
classical — there’s something so peace- 
ful about it. 

Jacqueline Landrem 
Jefferson H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 


As a typical teen-ager, | swoon at 
Van, croon with Bing, and follow both 
movies and records. But I prefer the 
classics maybe because they last 
while the “pops” are soon gone and for- 
gotten. 

Dorothy Davis 
Brookhaven (Miss.) High School 





Jim Pyle is proud that General Electric’s fifty years of 
research and experience in plastics helped make possible 
the production of 3000 different plastics parts for the 
battlefronts. These are parts like mortar fuses (26 million 

layed a leading role wherever we met the enemy) and 

e@ and shock-resistant panels for battleships. 

Jim has crammed many experiences into his thirty-one 
ears. “In America,” he says, “opportunities are everywhere; 
ut if you don’t happen to find yours, there’s nothing to stop 

your making one.” General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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lt was June 13, 1917, in London. Jim stood in a neighbor's The Pyles returned to Canada, 
chicken yard looking up at German Gothas. His mother attended eight schools. At the 


im's birthplace, where he 
. of British Columbia he 
ran down the street, past objecting ‘Bobbies” to rescue him. majored in chemistry, starred in Rugby and other sports. 


Then an adventure with his father in British Columbia, His first G-E job, in 1939, was as chemist at Lynn. A few 
placer-mining for gold. But he wanted to be a chemist, months later he went to Pittsfield. In 1943, he was appointed 
so he went to McGill on a scholarship and earned a Ph.D. chemist and director of the G-E plastics laboratories. 


* FREE—a “comic” book in 4 colors—“Adventures in Electricity,” introducing Johnny Powers and his scientist brother, Ed. 
Write to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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You Can’t Go Home Again 
(Continued) 


“I guess you're here on business, then?” 

“Well — not exactly,” he answered 
hesitantly, “I guess you could almost 
call me a stranger, though. I’ve been 
away from here so long. But I came 
from this part of the country.” 

“Well, I was thinkin’,” she began in 
a doubtful but somewhat more assured 
tone, “there was somethin’ about your 
voice. I don’t know what it was, but —” 
shé smiled a tremulous yet somewhat 
friendly smile — “it seemed like I must 
have heard it somewhere. I knew you 
must have come from somewheres 
around here. I knew you couldn’t be a 
Northern man— you don’t have that 
way of talkin’ . . . Well, then, come in,” 
she said conciliatingly, as if satisfied 
with the result of her investigation, “if 
it’s only a room for the night you want, 
I guess I can fix you up. You'll have to 
take things as you find them,” she said 
bluntly. “I used to be in the roomin’- 
house business, but I'm not young 
enough or strong enough to take the 
interest in it I once did. This house is 
gettin’ old and run-down, It’s got too 
big for me. I can’t look after it like I 
used to. But I try to keep everything 
clean, and if you're satisfied with things 
the way they are, why —” she said, 
“I reckon you can have the room for 
fifty cents.” 


ty 

Irs little enough,” she thought, “but 
still it looks as if that’s about all he’s 
able to pay, an’ things have got to such 
a state nowadays it’s either take what 
you can get an’ get somethin,’ or take 
nothin’ at all an’ lose everything. Yes, 
he’s a pretty seedy-lookin’ customer, all 
right,” she went on thinking. “A fly- 
by-night sort of feller if I ever saw one. 
But then I reckon MacDonald had a 
chance to size him up, an’ if MacDonald 
sent him I guess it’s all right. An’, any- 
way, that’s the only kind that ever 
comes here nowadays. The better class 
ali have their automobiles an’ want to 
get out in the mountains. And besides, 
no one wants to come to an old, cold, 
run-down sort of place like this if they 
can afford to go to a hotel. So I'd bet- 
ter let him in, I guess, an’ take what 
little he can pay. It’s better than nothin’ 
at all.” 

During the course of this reflection 
she was peering through her glasses at 
him sharply and intently, and with a 
somewhat puzzled and troubled expres- 
sion on her face, The figure that her old, 
worn, and enfeebled eyes made out in 
the dim, bleak light of the hall was cer- 
tainly far from prepossessing. It was 


that of an uncommonly tall man, 
heavily built, and shabbily dressed in 
garments which were badly in need of 
pressing, and which, as she phrased it 
to herself, “looked as if he’d come the 
whole way across the country in a day 
coach.” Although the features were 
neither large nor coarse, they had, 
somewhere in life, suffered a severe bat- 
tering. The nose, which was short, 
tilted, and pugnacious looking, had been 
broken across the ridge and was badly 
set, and there was a scar which ran 
slant-wise across the base of the nose. 
This disfigurement gave the man’s face 
a somewhat savage appearance, an im- 
pression which was reinforced by the 
look in his eyes. His eyes, which were 
brown, had a curiously harsh and dark 
and hurt look in them, as though the 
man had been deeply wounded by life 
and was trying to hide the fact with a 
show of fierce and naked truculence as 
challenging as an angry word. 
Nevertheless, it was the cold anger 
in his eyes that somehow finally reas- 
sured the old woman. As he returned 
her prying stare with his direct and 
angry look she felt vaguely comforted, 
and reflected: “Well, he’s a rough- 
lookin’ customer, sure enough, but then 
he looks honest — nothin’ hang-dog 
about him — an’ I teckon it’s all right.” 
And, aloud, she repeated: “Well, 
then, come on. If you're satisfied with 
things the way they are, I guess I can 
let you have this room here.” 
Then turning, she led the way into 
a room which opened from the hall to 
the right and switched on the dingy 
light. It was a large front room, gaunt 
in proportions like the house, high- 
ceilinged, cheerless, bare and clean and 
cold, with white-washed walls. There 
was a black old fireplace, fresh-painted 
and unused, which gave a bleak en- 
hancement to the cold white bareness 
of the room. A clean but threadbare 
carpet covered the worn planking of 
the floor. In one corner there was a 
cheap dresser with an oval mirror, in 
another a small washstand with a bowl 
and pitcher and a rack of towels, and 
in the ugly bay window which fronted 
the street side of the house there was 
a nondescript small table covered with 
a white cloth. Opposite the door stood 
a clean but uninviting white iron bed. 
The old woman stood for a moment 
with her hands clasped loosely at her 
waist as she surveyed the room. 
“Well,” she remarked at last with an 
air of tranquil and indifferent conces- 
sion, “I reckon you'll find ‘t pretty cold 
in here, but then there’s no one in the 
house but one roomer and myself, an’ 
I can’t afford to keep fires burnin’ in 
a house like this when there’s nothin’ 


comin’ in. But you'll find things clean 
enough,” she added quietly, “an’ there’s 
lots of good, warm covers on the bed. 
You'll sleep warm-enough, an’ if you're 
gettin’ up to make an early start to- 
morrow, I don’t guess you'll want to 
sit up late anyway.” 

“No, ma’am,” he answered. “I'll get 
along all right. And I'll pay you now,” 
he said, “in case I don’t see you in the 
morning when I leave.” 


H E fished into his pockets for a coin 
and gave it to her. She accepted it with 
the calm indifference of old, patient, un- 
perturbed people, and then remained 
standing there in a reflective pause. 

“Well, then,” she said, “I guess 
you've got all you need. You'll find clean 
towels on the washstand rack, and the 
bathroom’s upstairs at the end of the 
first hallway to the left.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he answered in 
the same tone as before. “I'll try not to 
disturb anyone.” 

“There’s no one to disturb,” she said 
quietly. “I sleep at the back of the 
house away from everything, an’ as 
for Mr. Gilmer — he’s the only steady 
roomer I’ve got left — he’s been here 
for years, an’ he’s so quiet I hardly 
know when he’s in the house. You 
needn’t worry about disturbin’ us. An’ 
no one will disturb you either,” she 
said, looking straight at him suddenly 
and smiling the pale, tremulous smile 
of an old woman with false teeth. “For 
there’s one thing sure — this is as quiet 
a house as you could find.” 

“Thank you,” the man said coldly. 
“Everything’s all right. And now,” he 
added, turning away as if anxious to 
terminate converastion, “I’m going to 
turn in. It’s past your bedtime, too, and 
I won't keep you up, ma’am, any 
longer.” 

“Yes,” she said hastily, turning to go. 
yet still regarding him with a puzzled, 
indecisive look. “Well, then if there’s 
anything else you need —” 

“No, ma’am,” he said. “I'll be all 
right. Good night to you.” 

“Good night,” she answered, and, 
after one more parting glance around 
the cold walls of the room, she went 
out quietly and closed the door behind 
her. 

For a moment after she was gone, 
the man stood motionless and made no 
sound. Then he looked about him 
slowly, rubbing his hand reflectively 
across the rough furze-stubble of his 
beard. His traveling gaze at length 
rested on his“reflected image in the 
dresser mirror, and for a brief ‘instant 
he regarded himself intently, with a 
kind of stupid and surprised wonder. 
And suddenly his features were con- 
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torted by a grimace as anguished as 
a cornered animal's. 

Almost instantly, however, it was 
gone. He ran his hands through his di- 
sheveled hair and shook his head 
angrily as though throwing off a hurt. 
Then quickly and impatiently he took 
off his coat, flung it down across a 
chair, sat down upon the bed, bent and 
swiftly untied his muddy shoes and re- 
moved them, and then sat there numbly 
in a stupor for some minutes, staring 
before him blindly at the wall. The cold, 
white bareness of the room stole over 
him and seemed to hold his spirit in a 
spell, 

At Jength he stirred. For a moment 
his lips moved suddenly. Slowly he 
looked around the bare white walls 
with an expression of dawning recog- 
nition and disbelief. Then, shaking his 
head and shrugging his thick shoulders 
with an involuntary and convulsive 
shudder, he got up abruptly, switched 
off the light, and without removing 
the rest of his clothes, lay down upon 
the bed and drew a quilt across his 
body. 

And then, while storm beat against 
the house and cold silence filled it, he 


lay there, flat and rigid on his back, | 
staring up with fixed eyes into black- | 


ness. But at last the drug of cold, dark 
silence possessed him, his eyes closed, 
and he slept. 


In the old house of time and silence | 
there is something that creaks forever | im 
in the night, something that moves and | 
creaks forever, and that never can be | 


still, 

The man awoke instantly, and in- 
stantly it was as if he had never slept 
at all. Instantly it was as if he had never 
been away from home. 

Strong, unreasoning terror gripped 
him, numb horror clove his breath, the 
cold, still silence laid its hand upon his 
heart. For in his brain it seemed a 
long-forgotten voice had just reechoed, 
in his heart a word, and in his ear it 
seemed a footfall. soft and instant, had 
just passed, 

“Is anybody there?” he said. 

Storm beat about the house, and 
darkness filled it. There was nothing 
but cold silence and the million drum- 
ming hoof-beats of small rain. 

“But I heard it!” his mind repeated. 
“I heard a voice now lost, belonging to 
a name seldom spoken. I heard a step 
that passed here —that of a phantom 
stranger and a friend — and with it was 
a voice that spoke to me, saying the 
one word, ‘Brother!’ 

“Is it the storm,” he said to himself, 
“that has a million voices? Is it the rain? 
Is it the darkness that fills an old house 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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You'll have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture...you'll be more popular...ifyou play 
in the band! You'll take part in all the pa- 
rades and celebrations...you'll be pointed out 
with pride by father and mother and all your 
friends—you'll be a real part of the show, not 
just an onlooker! 

FREE BOOK, ‘Fun and Popularity Through Music” 
The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 


below) tells how you can join the“'select” group 
—how you can ‘‘be one of them” —how you can 


win friends, bave fun and be popular making 
music. How you can even play your way through 
college as thousands of others have done. Get 
your free copy from your friendly Conn dealer, 
or write Conn direct. No obligation. Send 
now, today! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., 1120 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


< 3% * 


i> SHINOLA 


@ Unshined shoes never go unnoticed. 
Furthermore—the care you give shoes has a 
lot to do with the wear you get from them. 
Take heed: Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather . . . helps maintain 
flexibility . . . and that means longer wear. 
Better KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 


ONLY 10¢ 
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MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 


DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Expert training on Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, 
Grinders, etc. — Mechanical Drafting, Blueprint Read- 
ing and Designi 
completely equipped and d 
Approved for G. |. Training @ Days, Evenings. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenve @ Chicago 5, Illinois 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c¢ or more each! Biggest value 
in stam; and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO..Dept.i2. Jamestown, New York 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 











Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest ices ever offered. We 
highest commissions. Mon’ Bull 
Your cards Mh like wild- 

fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD ALT! 235-N, 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





THIS LOVE OF OURS (Univer- 
sal. Produced by Howard 
Benedict. Directed by William 
Dieterle.) 


This story hovers around a situation 
that is both melodramatic and senti- 
mental. While the film frequently treads 
on precarious ground, it never quite 
tumbles into either pitfall—at least not 
with both feet. Claude Rains, Merle 
Oberon, and Charlés Korvin turn in 
commendable performances. This has a 
steadying effect on a somewhat hack- 
neyed plot. 

The story is about Dr. Michel Touzac 
who separates from his wife because of 
a misunderstanding. He brings up his 
daughter Suzette to believe her mother 
is dead. Suzette worships her memory. 

When Touzac rediscovers his wife 
years later, he brings her home to right 
the mistake he has made. Suzette does 
not know her father’s new wife is her 
mother. She can hardly tolerate the 
stranger in the house. 

One has genuine sympathy for father, 
mother, and daughter, and it is a real 
relief when understanding is restored. 


KISS AND TELL (Columbia. 
“ Produced by Sol Siegel. Di- 
rected by Richard Wallace.) 


Those of you who are in senior high 
school may have felt a little ancient re- 
cently when one Shirley Temple was 
married. When you were just six and 
going to your first movie, Shirley was 
making film history as the most winsome 
six-year-old. In a way, you'd grown up 
together. But married. . . ! 

Maybe the light comedy of Kiss and 
Tell will restore the equilibrium. Shirley 
plays the part of a teen-ager. Her prob- 
lems as Corliss Archer are more compli- 
cated than the average teen-ager’s. But 
her spirit and manner do justice to that 
particular age you are best qualified to 
understand. 

Trouble starts when Corliss and a 
friend are selling guest towels at a 
church bazaar. Since towels aren’t much 
in demand, the girls seize upon the no- 
tion of selling kisses. All for a worthy 
cause, you understand. But Corliss’ fam- 
ily and neighbors do not understand. 
Immediately, they attach all sorts of 
scandalous implications to her least ac- 
tion. 


A good deal of the plot is contrived 
and highly improbable. Much of the hu- 
mor borders on burlesque. But, oddly 
enough, \most of the slapstick in the 
film is contributed by the older mem- 
bers of the cast. Shirley Temple and 
Jerome Courtland (who plays the part 
of Dexter, the lanky boy-next-door) 
stay on a fairly even keel with their 
comedy. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness 
in the film, and one you will immedi- 
ately recognize, is Hollywood's habit of 
falling back on types. Kiss and Tell uses 
a well-worn formula for the kid brother, 
the ‘boy-next-door, and the high school 
girl with a yen toward worldliness. The 
formula is thinly disguised. You’ve seen 
the characters in every other movie 
about teen-agers, But they are not the 
boys and the girls you know at school 
and at home. So, all Kiss and Tell can 
really offer is a new angle in intrigue. 


Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “This Love of Ours. “Kitty. 
“Spellbound. ““Pride of the Marines. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. ““The Southemer. 
“Our Vines have Tender Grapes. “First 
Yank into Tokyo. 

Comedy: “Kiss and Tell. ~““»Blithe 
Spirit. ““Wonder Man. “Her Highness 
and the Bellboy. “Duffy’s Tavern. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
“State Fair. “The Dolly Sisters. 

Mystery: “~The House on 92d Street. 

Western: ““San Antonio. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 


Corliss persuades a reluctant Dexter 
to purchase a guest towel at bazaar. 





ON THE AIR 


OFF THE AIR MURVIL BOTHWELL, 


17, of Central High School, South Bend, 
Indiana. Elected Senior Class Secretary 
—has a 4-year scholastic average of 


YOU NAME IT 97.5! Murvil delivered the opening 


Something new for the listening pub- 


lic made its bow over the airwaves in | | 


October. It’s the new series, Request 
Performance (CBS—Sun. at 9:00 
p.m.). The show is produced under the 
auspices of the Masquers’ Club of Hol- 
lywood, According to club president 
Charles Coburn: 

“Every man, woman, and child in 
America is invited to send in requests, 
naming the stars they want to appear 
on the program, and telling us what 
they want these stars to do. Let the 
public tell us what it wants.” 

The debut of Request Performance 
resembled a three-ring circus. The fun 
hasn’t let up since. If you have your 
own ideas about who should do what 
on the radio, sit right down and write 
Request Performance. They aim to 
please. 


ANOTHER “VOICE?” 


Hepcats and longhairs alike “go for” 
Jack Smith, tenor star of the Jack Smith 
Show (CBS— Mon. through Fri. at 
7:15 p.m.). Jack is no swooner-crooner 
-- nor is he the “groaner” type. His sing- 
ing has bounce and pep. 

Jack’s career has been of the check- 
ered variety. Now 29 years old, he’s 
been singing on the air for 14 years, 
almost as long as Bing Crosby. (Like 
Bing, he has never learned to read 
notes.) Before he settled down with the 
Jack Smith Show, he taught most of the 
day at the New York School of Air- 
craft Instruments, carrying on his radio 
career in his spare time. What's Jack’s 
ambition in life? To be an architect! 


KID STUFF 


Adults have no monopoly on air time, 
when it comes .to radio programs. 
There’s something for every age group 
in the junior section, and don’t be sur- 
prised if you catch your mom and pop 
listening in to the Aldrich Family or the 
Quiz Kids. Both programs contain fun 
for all, as do many of their ilk. 

Song-and-dance routines by talented 
youngsters get a workout on Coast to 
Coast on a Bus (ABC — Sun. at 9:15 
a.m.) and Friendship Ranch (ABC — 
Sun. at 12:30 p.m.). Fantastic family 
mixups are aired in the Aldrich Family 
(CBS — Fri. at 8:00 p.m.), and Those 
Websters (CBS — Fri. at 9:30 p.m.). 

(Hours listed are E. S. TF.) 








MURVIL HELPED WRITE and pro- 
duce the ‘Senior Revue’’—sprightly 





show put on by the Senior Class. She's 
particularly interested in the drama— 
has played leading roles in many school 
productions. 


CAPTAIN OF CENTRAL'S crack 

swimming team . . . which recently 
broke the State High School record for 
the miediey relay . . . Murvil herself 
placed in the state free-style swim 4 
consecutive years! 


| Murvil Bothwell says: 
“Breakfast is the real beginning of my 
day. And, believe me, it’s got to be a good 
hearty meal! If there’s a big bowl of 
KIX to start breakfast with... I start 
smiling right there. ; 

“That KIX flavor is divine! And KIX 
has the cutest shape. It’s so dainty and 
tempting you want to dive right in! And 
when you do, you find KIX extra crisp, 
extra ! 


good 
“Yes, I'm a real KIX fan!” 


KIX ts a reg. trade mark 
of General Mills. Copr. 
1945, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


address on graduation day. 
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Were NOT saying + 
That eating KIX made Murvil a winner. 
But it takes a winner to pick a winner! 

KIX is that winning cereal—made from 
nutritious Corn! Corn popped into ten- 
der, golden “Crunchy Puffs”. Tempting, 
tantalizing! Tastes as good as it looks. 
You'll love that malt-sweet Corn flavor! 

Eat a good breakfast! “Kick off” with 
KIX, that energy cereal. It’sa WINNER! 


General Mills 





Get Your Copy of This 
NEW EDITION 


of Piper’s Famous 
“Howto Fly” Booklet! 


More colorful, interesting and instruc- 
tive than ever! “How to Fly a Piper 
Cub” takes you on a typical flight 
lesson with over 50 photographs and 
descriptions. Written by a certificated 
flight instructor. Includes many other 
features and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cub planes. For booklet send 10c in 
stamps or coin for postage-handling. 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
SC115, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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SENIORS: Se.” "amerien’s 


and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Low- 





P y highest 

est prices. Free cards and 

kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm &t., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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“I've got the blues... 


N\A 
row, I'll positively . . .” and she feels 


By George Lawton, Ph.D., 
Consulting Psychologist 


. And I’ve got them bad,” Dot 
writes. “One minute I feel swell. Then 
all of a sudden everything goes blooey. 
Or I wake up feeling like the last rose 
of summer. But that same night I’m cut- 
ting a rug into shreds. I can’t figure it 
out. Are ‘the blues’ like the weather — 
unpredictable and uncontrollable?” 

The blues are as common as colds. 
Even animals have them. The person 
who is never depressed is the one who 
should worry. Either he never longs for 
anything, or something is wrong with 
his capacity for emotional response. All 
ot us want things we don’t get and get 
things we don’t want. No life is free of 
problems. Whenever there is something 
we want to do or achieve, and we are 
getting nowhere fast, there is likely to 
be conflict. 


Birth of the Blues 


Let’s suppose Dot thinks her older 
sister Jean hasn't treated her just right. 
Dot wants to tell her sister off. But she’s 
afraid of three things: the way Jean 
yells; the loss of Jean’s affection; and 
her own ability to prove that Jean is 
wrong. Result: Dot cries, “Oh, what's 
the use? Who am I to do anything?” 


. Then she swallows her angry words. But 


they continue inside of her. The attack 
is now against Dot herself. Thus, she 
becomes her own worst enemy. 

Or suppose it’s Saturday night and 
everyone but Dot has a date. Jean 
wouldn’t feel bad in such a case be- 
cause she is engaged. But, anyway, Jean 
was always sure of her social popular- 
ity. Dot, however, doubts her ability 
to interest boys. Dateless Saturday 
nights may be rare for Dot. But, when 
they occur, she tells herself, “Dot, 
you've always been a drip and always 
will be a drip.” One night alone makes 
her decide she is a lifetime failure as a 
woman. 

Dot’s blues are worse.in the morning 
because each day offers a new chance 
for accomplishment, But Dot is never 
sure just what she wants, or whether if 
she knew what she wanted, she could 
get it. At night she can relax and have 
fun because there is nothing more she 
ean do that day. She can say, Tomor- 


better. But this is a temporary remedy. 

The only way to cure the “blues” is 
to solve the problem which causes the 
glum mood. Some problems arise from 
an immediate situation — like choosing 
a college. These aren’t too hard to 
handle. Other problems cannot be un- 
derstood until one knows a person’s en- 
tire life story, his relationships with 
parents, brothers and sisters, friends, 
and teachers. 

Friends may. tell Dot to “cheer up,” 
and “forget it.” This doesn’t help. Dot 
needs to learn what has made her feel 
that she hasn’t quite made the grade. 


Bye-Bye “Blues” 

If she herself can’t track down the 
cause of “the blues,” she should ask for 
professional help. In the process of solv- 
ing her problems Dot can seek tem- 
porary relief. She should talk about 
what is bothering her (if she knows) 
to any attentive and discreet listener. 
Even crying may help ease the tension. 
(As long as she doesn’t overwork any 
one shoulder. Or come to rely on sym- 
pathy instead of solution.) The impor- 
tant thing for Dot is to get her trouble 
out in the open where she can fight it, 
instead of keeping it penned up inside 
her. 

Dot should fight for a cause or an 
idea, grab every opportunity to assume 
responsibility and take the initiative. 
She should. speak up good and loud 
whenever, in her opinion, anyone is 
treating her unfairly. If she gets 
smacked down for talking out of turn, 
that isn’t bad. For then she'll be angry 
with someone beside herself. 

To maintain a balanced outlook, Dot 
should be sure her body is in tip-top 
condition, that she gets plenty of rest 
and good food. But, oddly enough, 
fatigue is usually the result of the blues, 
not the cause. Even more than she 
needs rest, Dot needs some strenuous 
activity everyday: a brisk walk, a good 
swim, a fast game of tennis, some 
boogie-woogie, a stretch of strenuous 
house-cleaning, or work at some hobby. 

The real answer to Dot's blues will 
come only when she achieves a balance 
between what she wants and what she 
can get. That means she has to exert 
herself. She can’t just look wistfully at 
her goal. This is a cdse where Dot can 
be her own best doctor. 
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Long Road Home 


It was a black night and he was on 
his way home from the station. Sud- 
denly, he realized that he was being 
followed. He quickened his pace. So 
did the man who was following him. 
He quickened his step again. And so did 
the man who followed. Faster and faster 
went the pace until he came to a ceme- 
tery. 

“Now,” he thought, “I'll fool him.” 
He entered the cemetery, dodged 
around several tombstones, crawled un- 
der a hedge, circled a mausoleum. Still 
the man followed. At last he turned and 
faced the fellow. 

“Well, what is it? Why are you fol- 
lowing me?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” came the reply, “I'm go- 
mg to Mr. Simkins’ home. The station 
agent said to follow you because you 
live next door. But tell me, mister, do 


you always go home like this?” 
Coronet 


Cover Girl 


Recently on The Falcon, one of 
WOR’s mystery series, an actor snarled, 
“I'm going to shoot you.” There was a 
pause, while he waited for a sound cue. 

Then, he repeated, a little louder, in 
case the sound man hadn't heard, “I'm 
going to shoot you.” Dead silence. 

Here the leading lady rushed in, sup- 
posedly drawn into the scene by the 
sound of gunfire. Realizing the sound 
man and his blank gun were not work- 
ing in close harmony, she did her noble 
best to cover up. 

“I thought I heard a shot,” she 
gasped. “Has somebody been stabbed?” 


Harriet Van Horne 


There She Goes! 


When women get a run in these new 
synthetic stockings made from coal, 
wood, and rubber, they won't know 
whether they have a clinker, a splinter 


o a blow out. 
Flaming Bomb 


Your Call, Please 


Oscar Levani tells about the minister 
in New York who phoned a minister in 
California. 

“Is this a station-to-station call?” 
asked the operator. “No,” replied the 
reverend, “It's a parson-to-parson.” 

Kennett Cerf 


Joke-of-the-Week Club_ 


Want to tell ‘em to the wor 

Then join our Joke-of-the-Week Club. 
Send us your jokes and we'll print the 
cream of the crop on this page, along 
with names and school addresses of the 
contributors. 

Address: Joke-of-the-Week Club Edi- 
tor, 14th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Better Business Bureau 
Along the middle of August, this sign 
went up on a little diner on the outskirts 
of Washington, D. C.: TRY OUR 
ATOMIC BOMBERGERS. THEY'RE 
TERRIFIC! P.M. 
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Sports for Victory 

Here’s an idea from the Treasury 
Department for your school athletic 
association’s participation in the Vic- 
tory Loan. 

Whip up a big Bond Rally by dedi- 
cating one of your regular football or 
basketball games to the Victory Loan. 
Admission charge for adults attending: 
a Victory Bond. Between-halves ac- 
tivities could highlight the Victory 
Loan — and sell more bonds! 

Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, is 
the ideal date for Victory Loan games 
but they may be scheduled any day 
prior to December 8, closing date for 
the Loan. " 








How to knock the eyes out of a blind date 


1. When your best pal promises you that 
the gal is something special, reach into 
your drawer for that swell Arrow Shirt and 
Tie you've been saving. If she’s as tooth- 
some as he claims, you'll want an Arrow 
Shirt’s smooth Arrow Ccllar and neat- 
knotted Arrow Tie to make a hit. 


a 


3. A swell dresser, too, is she? Well, well. 
It’s a safe bet that this Arrow ensemble 
will please her. Form-fitting Arrow Shirt 
under your coat. An Arrow Tie (blue, to 
match her eyes) down the front. A blend- 
ing Arrow Handkerchief in your pocket. If 
this won't get her, nothing will. 


2. Blue eyes? Blonde hair? Sounds all 
right—sounds all right! It’s a cinch that 
she’ll go for the way that Arrow Shirt sets 
perfectly on your frame. Trim as a P-38, 
thanks to Arrow’s Mitoga figure-cut. (And 
every Arrow is Sanforized-laBeled for per- 
manent fit!) 


4. ULP! You’ve been sabotaged! Trust a 
pal to pick a date with the sex appeal of a 
sad herring! Just wait till he tries to bor- 
row your Arrow Ties! MORAL: A blind 
date is a risk, but the outfits at your Arrow 
dealer’s are sure things for looks and style. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear + Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 











“An Honest Man” 











Such was the simple, yet de- 
served, epitaph raised over the 
last resting place of this rugged 
American patriot and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Matthew Thornton. 


Like his colleagues he sup- 
ported with his life and his 
property the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 


This spirit of Sacrifice has 
typified the American people 
throughout their history and no- 
where is it more forcibly illus- 
trated than in the readiness with 
which they have accepted life 
insurance. 


Zhe PRupeNTIAL 


GNSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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You Can‘t Go Home Again 
(Concluded) 


of life and gives a tongue to silence, 
a voice to something that moves and 
creaks forever in the night? Or is it the 
terror of cold silence that makes of my 
returning no return, and of me an alien 
in this house, where my very mother has 
forgotten me? Oh, is it the cold and 
living silence of strong terror moving 
in the house at night that stabs into the 
living heart of man the phantom dag- 
gers of old time and memory? Is there 
a tongue to silence and the dark —— ?” 

Light and instant as the rain a foot- 
fall passed above him. 

“Who's there?” he said. 

Storm beat upon the house, and si- 
lence filled it. Strong darkness prowled 
there and the bare boughs creaked, and 
something viewless as the dark had 
come into the house, and suddenly he 
heard it again and knew that it was 
there. 

Above his head, in Ben’s old room — 
the room of his brother, Ben, now dead 
these many years, and, like himself, for- 
gotten too — he heard a light, odd step, 
as nimble as a bird’s, as soft as ashes, 
and as quick as rain. 

And with the step he heard once 
more the old familiar voice, saying 
softly: 

“Brother! Brother! . . . What did you 
come home for? . . . You know now 
that you can’t go home again!” 


Reprinted from You Can't Go Home 
Again by permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 


American History 


Spanish 2 years 
French 3 years 
French 2 years 


SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 
BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 
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All in favor raise right hands ... with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. 
The sooner the better. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we'll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

And after these fellows get home— 
these men who have fought and won 
the toughest war America has ever 
known—what then? 

We want fo take care of the in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to see 
that the young fellows who went off 


to fight get a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are jobs—plenty of decent jobs—for 
the men who’ve been doing the 
world’s meanest job at army pay. 

How much are we willing to do 
about that? 

If we’re really serious about want- 
ing to see that our men get what they 


have so richly earned, we'll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

Now’s the time. Let’s have a show 
of hands—with wallets—to prove 
how much we really want to hear that 
old familiar step and that familiar 
voice yelling “It’s me/”’ Let’s prove, 
with pocketbooks, that we can do our 
job as well as they did theirs. 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB= 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 


Scholastic Magazines 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 

















That’s what everyone says about Sheaffer's . . . Hen 
Huddle or Rooster Rave, they all agree that you don’t 
get Icked at a Sheaffer pen . . . This is the time of year 
to think of loot, too... Many a Dream Boat has Clicked 
a Mellow Mouse because he gave a Sheaffer! And it’s 
easy to see why . . . No other pen offers quite so much 
in sheer beauty—perfect performance . . . The great, 14-K 
gold cylindrical Lietime* POINT slips across the paper 
quietly, smoothly, effortlessly. When you own a Sheaffer 
you have the finest writing instrument money can buy 
— at a price all can afford. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, 
U.S.A., and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. VALIANT 
“TRIUMPH” pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 


to $150. Other pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, 
Carmine, Grey Pearl and Black. Federal excise tax additional. 


THE NEW 


POINT 


THE WHITE DOT 
ON THE PEN 
soenriries it! 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to 

SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE — 

NBC Complete Network, 3 P. M. 

Eastern Time; 2 P. M. Central 

Time; 1 P. M. Mountain Time; 12 
P. M. Pacific Time. 


Sheaffer’s are still 
scarce, but supplies 
are increasing daily 


Vow’ rriumPH lans--Vew Ginaline lenedo 


SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright 1945, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. @Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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TEACHERS EDITION 


AMERICA’S HOUSING PROBLEM 
A Unit for This Week 


O one needs to be told that there is ¢ housing shortage. 
Not only do newspaper headlines almost daily repeat the 
story, but most of us are either “looking for a place” or have 
friends who are. Thousands of War Bond buyers hope even- 
tually to cash them in and build a new home. All this makes 
the housiag problem a very real and personal one, but it 
may also tend to make us forget the larger issues involved. 
Housing is not just a personal problem: it is a question which 
must be considered on a community and nationwide basis. 
The present crisis should focus our attention on the fact that 
even in the best of times, a third of the nation live in homes 
unfit for human habitation. * 


HOW TO GET READY 


There are many different problems involved in the gen- 
eral subject of housing. Unless you can devote several periods 
to this unit, it would be well to cencentrate on only one or 
two of them, Individual students, or small groups, may be 
assigned special topics for further study, reporting back to 
the class later in the term. The reference list on page 4-T 
will provide research material and suggest various angles of 
approach, If your school owns or can rent a projector, write 
for one or more of the films listed, Invite the cooperation of 
your Parent Teacher Association, or of local civic groups in 
organizing a meeting of students and adults at which the 
movie may be shown, followed by a discussion period. Get 
in touch with local housing authorities and invite speakers to 
address the meeting. Assign the articles on housing for home 
study. Ask students to list what they think are the major 
topics for class discussion. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Organize the discussion with your own community as a 
background. What are the housing problems in your neigh- 
borhood? What is being done about them? Are there any low- 
cost housing projects? What are the roles of Government and 
of private investors in financing such projects? Why is slum 
clearance so important, not only for those who cannot afford 
costly homes, but for the community as a whole? 

If you can arrange it, take your class on a field trip around 
the neighborhood. What evidences can you find of careful 
civic planning? Are parks, playgrounds, etc., fairly distrib- 
uted so that everyone has one near his home? Are streets 
laid out in a haphazard fashion, or with a view to maximum 
efficiency? What improvements can you suggest? 


EDUCATION 
ROOM NOVEMBER 26, 1945 


VOLUME 47, NUMBER 11 


HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


THE GOOD EARTH IS DIVIDED 


1. What was the major weakness of the first Chinese 
republic? 

2. What are the “Three People’s Principles” and who was 
their author? 

3. Name the leaders of the two rival factions in China, 

4. For Discussion: What are the major points of disagree- 
ment between the Nationalists and the Communists? How 
might these differences be reconciled? 

Activity: Study the map of China in this issue. In which 
provinces do the Communists hold control? Locate Chung- 
king, Yenan, the Yellow River. What is the importance to 
both factions of Manchuria? 

For Further Reference: “China’s Race Against Time,” 
Fortune, August, 1945; “The Other China,” Gunther Stein, 
Foreign Affairs, October, 1945; “The Soviet-Chinese Treaty” 
(text), Current History, October, 1945; “Deadlock in China,” 
Nathaniel Peffer, Harper's, September, 1945; Senior Scho- 


‘lastic, September 25, 1944 (China issue); A China Hand- 


book: 1937-1943, Macmillan, $5.00; Red Star Over China, 
Edgar Snow, Random House (Modern Library), 1944, 95c. 


THE HOUSE THAT UNCLE SAM BUILT 


1. What type of Federal housing project is often opposed 
by private contractors? 

2. Name some of the provisions of the Wagner-Ellender 
bill; how does it aim to avoid competition with private 
builders? 

Activity: Collect as much material as you can on the sub- 
ject of Federal housing projects (see page 4-T). After the 
class has had sufficient time to study them, organize a debate 
on the pros and cons of the proposed long-range housing 
program. Be sure that students state facts, not just opinions. 


HOUSING BUDGET FOR AMERICA 


1. What proportion, approximately, of rural homes need 
major repairs or improvements? 

2. What is meant by the statement that the housebuilding 
industry is “old-fashioned” compared to other industries? 

8. For Discussion: How did it happen that the United 
States, for all its resoutces, now faces a housing shortage? 

For Reference: To keep up with latest developments, sub- 
scribe to The Journal of Housing, National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37. $4.00. 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 








COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

Labor and Wages: Labor-Management conference 
must decide issue of peace or war on the labor 
front. 

The Palestine Question: Grown to maturity between 
two wars, the issue has unsettled the Arab world. 
The First Chief Justice of the United States, by 
Henry Steele Commager: an article on the 200th 

anniversary of John Hay. 

Our Fighting Navy Secretary, by Creighton Hill: How 
Secretary Forrestal runs the Navy Department. 


For English Classes: 

Changing Mountain Folk, by Jean Thomas: An essay 
in Americana. 

Mail for Forty-Niners, by Bayard Taylor: 
in the Old West. 

Poetry Page: American Child. 

Leaders Are Readers: The literary tastes of General 
Marshall. 

You Haven't Changed, by Hansford Martin: A story. 


Mail call 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
YOU CAN‘T GO HOME AGAIN 


A few facts about Thomas Wolfe may give a good build- 
up for reading this selection. He wrote furiously, at high 
speed, so many words that some 50,000-word chapters had 
to be cut down to ten or fifteen thousand. Once when he 
was going to Europe, he left four crates of manuscript 
notebooks with his publisher. He had a top-notch memory 
and a habit of collecting and recording facts. One of his 
favorite books was the World Almanac. He believed that 
any serious creative writing had to be autobiographical. 
Eugene Gant is Tom Wolfe. 

To get the full strength and poetry of Wolfe’s style read 
You Can't Go Home Again aloud in class. 

Try to have a copy of Look Homeward Angel and of Of 
Time and the River in the classroom so that pupils eager for 
more Wolfe may borrow them. He writes about himself 
better than anyone else can describe him. 

Wolfe often uses orie word or phrase over and over again. 
Did you notice how many times he describes the room as 
bare, cold, white? (“Cold, white bareness,” “bare white 
walls,” bare and clean and cold.”) Can you find other repe- 
titions with variation? Wolfe had to condense so much that 
he had little time for polishing. If you had been his editor 
would you have wanted to pencil out these reiterations or 
do you think they are good? 

As you talk about this story don’t forget for a moment 
that Wolfe is writing from memory about a place he hadn’t 
seen for a jong time. Pick out definite descriptive detail that 
you are sure you would find if you could go back to his home 
as it was when he was a boy. 

What do you think Wolfe’s real feeling about his home 
was? He doesn’t paint a rosy picture of it and the townsfolk 
were outraged by his realistic portraits of them. 

Though Wolfe came from the south and wrote much 


about it, I don’t think it fair to call him a “regicnal” writer, 
Can you discover reasons for this opinion in at story? 


DEAD END } 
You've probably heard the phrase “dead end kids.” Did 


you know where it came from, before you reac this scene 
from the play? What different meanings can you; find in the 
phrase now that you have read the scene? - } 

Sometimes the setting of a play says what the’ playwright 

wants you to hear almost as strongly as any words the char- 
acters speak. Imagine that you are sitting in the theater and 
the curtain goes up on the set for Dead End with no char- 
acters on stage. What ideas and feelings do you think it 
might suggest to you? Make a rough sketch of the scene as 
you imagine it 

You would probably agree that this is a play with social 
implications. Can you put in to your own words some of 
the things you think Kingsley is saying in his play? 


HOUSING IN NEVER-NEVER LAND 


There's a strong dash of the fantastic and impossible in 
all the stories Mrs. Coyne talks about. Do you still enjoy 
it in books you read? Sometimes grownups enjoy books 
meant for children better than the children do. How do 
you feel about Alice in Wonderland? E. B. White, a top- 
drawer author, has just written Stuart Little, the story of a 
mouse with human mother, father, and brother. It. was in- 
tended to amuse White’s small niece, but I think you'll like 
it and find some very grownup humor and ideas in it. 

Even if you're one of the people who doesv't like fantasy, 
can you figure out what makes some fantasies good and 
others bad? What gives the good ones. az air of reality? 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 

At some time in your life, you have probably moved 
trom one house to another or from one town to another, 
or if not you may have spent vacations in some place you 
no longer visit. Take a pencil and paper and jot down 
definite descriptive detail which comes into your mind as 
you recall some place you have known: well and loved. 
You may find yourself writing a theme from these random 
notes. 

* * * 

This year the Round Table is in new hands. We deeply 
regret the illness that has forced Charlotte Van de Water 
to give it up and sincerely welcome Elizabeth Anne Mc- 
Farland, who is carrying it on with sympathetic competence. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
I. l-a, 2-c, 3-b, 4-c, 5-c. 
Ii. 1-H, 2-Q, 3-J, 4-A, 5-F, 6-C, 
12-B, 13-C, 14-E. 
III. l-a, 2-b, 3-b, 4-c, 5-a, 6-c. 


7-D, 8-L, 9-1, 10-N, 11-0, 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I. 1-d; 2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5-d. 

II. 1-the witch; 2-Rapunzel; 3-Poor Little Match Girl; 4-Alice 
in Wonderland; 5-Sleeping Beauty; 6-Red Riding Hood's grand- 
mother. : 

Ill. 1-f; 2-a; 3-c; 4-e; 5-a; 6-d; 7-c; 8-b; 9-e; 10-d. 

"IV. 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4-c; 5-d; 6a; | Tas 8-c; Od; 10-b. 
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_ OFF THE PRESS 


The United Nations Information Of- 
fice, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y., have issued an extremely useful 
reference handbook entitled: War and 
Peace Aims: Extracts from Statements 
of United Nations Leaders. The book is 
well organized in such classifications as 
“Immediate postwar problems,” “Pre- 
vention of future aggression,” “Meas- 
ures for prosperity,” “Territorial prob- 
lems,” etc. An appendix of official docu- 
ments and a comprehensive index add 
to the book’s value. (Paper, 192 pages, 
1945, 75c.) 

* * * 

The library of Lincolniana is a vast 
one, ranging all the way from muck- 
raking to rhapsody. Strangely enough, 
no book until now has been devoted to 
a complete and scholarly study of Lin- 
coln’s foreign policy. Jay Monaghan’s 
Diplomat in Carpet Slippers ably fills 
this need. Well written and thoroughly 
documented, it throws new light on 
the ever-fascinating portrait of a great 
man. (Bobbs-Merrill, 1945, $4.00. ) 


* * * 


War headlines are a thing of the past 
and the “now-it-can-be-told” stories are 
yet to be written. In the meantime, two 
publications of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System provide a vivid recapitula- 
tion of the war as we civilians, glued 
to our radios, heard about it. There 
were the eye-witness reports, the “au- 
thoritative rumors,” the last minute 
communiques — the scraps of news for 
which we listened so eagerly and which 
we may too soon forget. Columbia re- 
produces them for you in From D-Day 
Through Victory in Europe and From 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo. The story is an 
exciting one, and the men who reported 
it are among the topnotchers. (Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 1945, each 
25c.) 

* * * 

John Stuart Martin, in consultation 
with the staff for the study of con- 
temporary Russian civilization at Cor- 
nel] University, has edited A Picture 
History of Russia which should interest 
both children and adults. In over 1200 
photographs, maps, charts, and con- 
temporary prints, it covers not only the 
history, but the land and culture of 
Russia. The accompanying text is suffi- 
ciently detailed to give a remarkably 
fair and comprehensive study. This 
book should prove useful for reference 
as well as for general reading. (Crown 
Publishers, New York, 1945, $3.75.) 

* * + 

It is one of the hopeful signs of 

American democracy that slow as the 


process may seem, more and more jobs 
and professions are being opened -to 
Negroes in fields formerly considered the 
exclusive property of white workers. 
Arna Bontemps, in We Have Tomorrow, 
tells the stories of a few of the tal- 
ented Negroes who have managed to 
break down the artificial barriers erected 
in various fields. Some, such as Hazel 
Scott and Dean Dixon, are well known, 
but the majority will be new acquaint- 
ances to most readers. Mr. Bontemps’ 
style is informal; his book is as easy to 
read as popular fiction, and its basic 
lesson in democracy is clear without 


over-emphasis. (Houghton Mifflin Co., , 


1945, $2.00.) 
* * * 
Science Scholarships 
The fifth annual Science Talent Search 





will open this month in the nation’s | 


27,000 high schools. Entrants will com- 


pete for $11,000 in Westinghouse Sci- | 
ence Scholarships. The Search will be | 
conducted by Science Clubs of Amer- | 


ica, through Science Service. 

The contest is open to all high school 
seniors or their equivalent in American 
public, private, or 
schools. The 40 finalists will be selected 
on the basis of their records in 4 series 
of qualifying requirements. These in- 
clude a statement written by the stu- 


denominational | 


dent on his interests and ambitions, one | 


by his teacher dealing with his apti- 
tudes, ability, and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and a transcript of his scholastic 


records. Candidates will be required to | 


write a 1000-word essay on the subject, 
“My Scientific Project,” and to take a 
three-hour science aptitude test. These 
tests will be administered in local 
schools early in December. 

The 40 winners will be named dele- 
yates to attend a five-day Science Tal- 
ent Institute, with‘all expenses paid, in 
Washington, where they will enter final 
competition for the scholarships next 
March. 

Two four-year Westinghouse Science 
Grand Scholarships of $2,400 each will 
be granted to the top boy and girl, and 
eight four-year scholarships of $400 
each will be awarded during the In- 
stitute following final tests and inter- 
views by the board of judges. An addi- 
tional $3,000 may be distributed at the 
discretion of the judges. 

Further information about the Search 
is available from Science Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Principals and science 
teachers are asked to enter the names 
of all senior boys and girls who have 
scientific ability. 





CONGRESS 
AT WORK 


1945 EDITION 
° 


describes how 

the “laws of our 

land” are made 

. removes the 
complicated “legal” 
front from Congress 
. .. takes your students 
behind the 
Capitol Hill. it introduces 


scenes on 


our law-makers at their job: 

... Clarifies the responsibilities 
and relative importance of 
principal Senate and House com- 


mittees . . . explains the meaning 


of such special Congressional 


“slanguage” as Gerrymandering, 


log-rolling, pork-barrel bills, ete. 


CONGRESS AT WORK IS CLEAR 

. READABLE . . . PROFUSELY 
ULUSTRATED WITH “HUMAN- 
INTEREST” PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
TASY -TO- UNDERSTAND DIA- 
GRAMS AND CHARTS. 


Priced at o minimum so every high school 
student moy own a copy: Ten or more, 10c 
eoch. Less thon ten, 15c each. Order for your 
entire class today! 


JUST PASTE ON POSTCARD 
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220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Classroom Materials on Housing 


BOOKS A 


Public Housing in America, compiled by 
M. B. Schnapper (The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 18, No. 5), H. W. Wilson, 1939, $1.25. 

American Housing: Problems and Pros- 
pects, by Miles L. Colean and the Housing 
Committee, The Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, 1944, $3.00. 

Tomorrow's House: How to Plan Your 
Post-War Home Now, by George Nelson 
and Henry Wright, Simon and Schuster, 
1945, $3.00. 

The Seven Myths of Housing, by Nathan 
Straus, A. A. Knopf, 1944, $2.75. 

Small Home of Tomorrow, by Paul R. 
Williams, Murray and Gee, 1945, paper, 95 
pages, $2.00. 

A Million Homes a Year, Dorothy Rose- 
man, Harcourt Brace, 1938, $5.00. 

The Culture of Cities, by Lewis Mum- 
tord, Harcourt Brace, 1938, $5.00. 

The Challenge of Housing, by Langdon 
W. Post, Farrar and Rinehart, 1938, $3.50. 

New Architecture and City Planning, a 
symposium edited by Paul Zucker, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1944, $10.00. 

If You Want to Build a House, by Eliza- 
beth Mock, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St., New York, N. Y. ( Publica- 
tion announced for this winter.) 

City Planning: Why and How, by Harold 
M. Lewis, Longmans Green, 1939, $2.50. 

Housing the Masses, by Carol Aronovici, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1939, $3.50. 

City Development, by Lewis Mumford, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1945, $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS 


Pamphlets marked with an are ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Housing: a Community Job: What citi- 
zens can do to make their communities bet- 
ter places for living, 1945, 11 pp., 5c. 

How to Plan the Home You Want, In- 
dustrial Publications, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill., 32 pp., 25c. 

Tomorrow's Small House: Models and 
Plans, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
58rd St., New York, N. Y., 1945, 50c. 

Good Shelter for Everyone, Publicity 
Dept., CIO, 718 Jackson Place, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 10c. 

Homes for Tomorrow, by Thomas T. 
Carskadon, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
96, Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y., 1944, 10c. 

Quicksand: the Way of Life in the Slums, 
by Mary M. Simkhovitch and Elizabeth 
Ogg, Row, Peterson & Co., 1942, 64 pp., 
96c, five or more, 58c. 

Better Living Series: No. 1, Tomorrow’s 
Homes for the Many, by Norman Bel 
Geddes; No. 4, New Homes for Better Liv- 
ing, by Walter D. Teague; No. 5, Better 
Homes for Lower Incomes, by Buckminster 
Fuller; No. 6, A Higher Living Standard at 
Lower Cost, by Cass Gilbert; No. 17, Why 
City Planning is Your Responsibility, by 


Oscar Stonorov add Louis Kahn; No. 25, 
Uplifting the Downtrodden, by William 
Lescaze. Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 
ae Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 1948, 
ree. 

* A Glossary of Housing Term3, by U. S. 
Housing Committee, 1940, 15c. 

Housing Study Course, Welfare Council 
of New York City, Committee on Housing, 
44 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y., 1940, 
31 pp., 50c. (Outlines and suggested read- 
ings for seven sessions, glossary, and gen- 
eral bibliography. ) 

* Introduction to Housing: Facts and 
Principles, by Edith E. Wood, 1939, 161 
pp., 30c. 

* Housing Needs: a Preliminary Estimate, 
1944, 24 pp., 10c. 

*Housing Costs: Where the Housing 
Dollar Goes, 1944, 10c. 

New Homes for Old: Public Housing in 
Europe and America, by William V. Reed 
and Elizabeth Ogg, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y., 
1940, 25c. 

Study Packet for use in connection with 
the above pamphlet, 1940, 25c. 

Housing America: Source unit for social 
studies, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington, 
D. C., 1940, 50c. (Quantity discounts. ) 

A Citizen’s Guide to Public Housing, by 
Catherine Bauer, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 1940, 90 pp., 60c. 

Building America, Vol. I, No. 1, special 
edition on housing, Society for Curriculum 
Study, 425 West 12Ist St., New York, 
N. Y., 30c. 

You and Your Neighborhood, by Oscar 
Stonorov and Louis I. Kahn, Revere Cop- 
per and Brass Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y., 
84 pp., 1944, free. 

Racial Problems in Housing, National 
Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y., 1944, 30 pp., 10c. 

A Place on Earth: A Critical Appraisal of 
Subsistence Homesteads, by Russell Lord 
and Paul H. Johnstone, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, 202 pp., free. 


FILMS AND SLIDES 


Films and slides in the following list 
may be borrowed free of charge unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Growth of Cities, 16mm & 35mm, sound, 
1 reel, 10 minutes. Factors affecting loca- 
tion and growth of cities; need for plan- 
ning. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II- 
linois. : 

Clearing the Slums, filmstrip, single frame 
size, 43 pictures with lecture notes. Con- 
trasts effects on people of living in slum 
areas and public housing projects. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. Purchase price, 
$1.50. 

Housing, slide film, single frame size, 
80 pictures with lecture notes. Stresses so- 
cial and economic costs of bad housing; 


designed especially for orientation of high 
school classes. Society for Visual Education, 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. Pur- 
chase price, $2.00. 

This Is Our Challenge, 16mm, silent, 1 
reel, 20 minutes. Written, acted, and filmed 
by students. Blair Junior High School, Nor- 
folk 7, Virginia. 

A Place to Live, 16mm & 35mm, 2 reels, 
18 minutes, sound. Produced by Irving 
Lerner, script by Muriel Rukeyser, music 
by David Diamond. Slum clearance in 
Philadelphia. Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. $3.00 rental. 

The Children Must Learn, 16mm, sound, 
2 reels, 14 minutes. Rural life in American 
Southeast. Emphasizes necessity for bring- 
ing school program into more direct line 
with community problems. Educational 
Film Institute, New York University, 71 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
Rental, $3.00 per day, $6.00 per week 

Around the Town, 16mm, silent, in color. 
Interior and exterior slum conditions. Met- 
ropolitan Housing Council, 228 N. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Challenge of the Slums, 16mm, silent, 
10 minutes. New York slums and new low- 
rental housing projects. Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Rental, 
$2.00. 

As Our Boyhood Is (formerly, One 
Tenth of Our Nation), 16mm, sound, 2 
reels, 18 minutes. Negro children in rural 
South, and progress since World War I. 
Music by Roy Harris. American Film Cen- 
ter, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 
Rental, $3.00. 

A City Rises Overnight, 16mm, sound, 
color, 2 reels, 1 hour. Making and erect- 
ing prefabricated home. for Navy yard 
workers. Homasote Co., Trenton, N. J. 


HOUSING AGENCIES 


National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, IIl. 

Information Service, National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
512 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, 
Inc., 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

National Public Housing Conference, 
1015 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

If you live in one of the 39 states which 
have a State Housing Division, consult it. 
They are usually located in the state cap- 
ital. Many cities also have Housing Authori- 
ties or Agencies. 


MAGAZINES 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

American Builder, 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Architectural Forum, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Architectural Record, 119 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y 

Housing Publications, Inc., 95 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Journal of Housing, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Public Housing, 1015 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5. D. C. 





